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TIME OF NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
Aside from the question of publicity, the point 
apparently of most interest in the forthcoming order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the mat- 
ter of procedure under the new law concerning ap- 
plications for permission to file advanced rate tariffs 


has to do with whether there shall be a provision 
for a specific period of time between the making 
of the application and the time when the tariff may 
be permitted to be filed, or whether the matter shall 
be left to the discretion of the Commission. 

It goes without saying that there should be 
plenty of opportunity for shippers to become in- 
formed if any sort of serious consideration is to 
be given to the merits of a proposed rate before the 
tariff is permitted to be filed, and they cannot have 
this opportunity unless adequate time, as well as 
full information, is given to them. But, on the 
other hand, it would not be right that applications 
that are technically for permission to file advanced 
tate tariffs, but that are, as a matter of fact, merely 
corrections of -error or perhaps compliance with 
orders of the Commission, should be held up by a 
hard and fast rule when no legitimate objection 
could be made, no matter how much time was 
granted. To make the time thirty days, for in- 
stance, would be to add thirty days to the thirty 
that now by law must elapse after the filing of a 
tariff before it may become effective—except that 
the Commission, by special permission, may allow 
it to become effective on short notice. At least, we 
think, the Commission should reserve the same 
Power of permission on short notice with respect to 
applications that it now has with respect to tariffs 


October 15, Congress evidently assumed that the 
Commission would exercise wisely the discretion 
vested in it by the new statute, and the rest of us 
must assume the same thing if we are to get any- 
where under this illegitimate and unpopular addi- 
tion to the law family. The Commission is not 
making law, but only rules for its own procedure 
under the law, and it is to be remembered that if 
any rule made by it for its conduct does not work 
satisfactorily it can be changed at any time. The 
whole thing is an experiment, and the desire of 
everybody ought to be to get the best working 
method possible out of this patchwork statute, con- 
structed in a hurry by a lot of legislators who were 
ignorant of the subject. 

The shippers, of course, are interested in having 
plenty of notice so that nothing can be “put over” 
on them, either intentionally or through oversight. 
But we believe they desire to be reasonable, and, 
of course, a cast-iron rule for thirty days time would 
not be reasonable. We believe they could safely 
trust to the discretion and carefulness of the Com- 
mission, whose desire it is, of course, to protect 
the rights of the shipper. The carriers, on the other 
hand, naturally do not want a time limit. Their 
position is that the new law, without that, makes 
enough additional delay for them and that at least 
they ought not to have to wait because of a purely 
arbitrary rule when their request is merely a mat- 
ter of routine and when what they ask is obviously 
proper. j 

We think, however, that if the Commission sees 
things with the carriers in this respect, it should 
at least recommend some method; or ask the car- 
riers to submit one, by which the carriers may be 
able to show the Commission that they ‘themselves 
have gone to some pains to inform shippers of what 
they propose in a given tariff, at least to the extent 
of showing good faith. This the carriers might 
well assent to or even offer themselves, not because 
there is any obligation on them to do so, but be- 
cause in doing so they would expedite proceedings— 
and the avoidance of unnecessary delay is what 
they desire to accomplish. If the Commission re- 
ceived information from the carriers, at the same 
time they made their application for permission to 
file a tariff, that shippers to such and such an extent 
by such and such methods had been informed as to 
the nature of the proposal, and the Commission 
within a reasonable time heard no word of pro- 
test, it would be convinced to just that extent that 
there was no opposition to the proposal and its 
tendency would be to grant permission without 
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delay. To the extent that the carriers did not so 
make their proposals known to shippers in advance 
and inform the Commission as to what they had 
done along that line, they might expect delay, ex- 
cept where the matter was obviously unimportant. 

Thus, the expedition with which these matters 
might be expected to be dispatched would be largely 
up to the carriers—and we think that would not be 
unjust except as the law itself may be unjust. The 
purpose of the law undoubtedly is to throw further 
safeguards about the rights of the shipper and make 
it more difficult, so to speak, for the carriers to 
obtain advances. They cannot complain, then, if 
the Commission, in administering the law, throws 
a certain unavoidable burden on them, especially if 
it refrains from imposing another burden which it 
might add. We think the fact that the carriers 
would be relieved from the burden of a rule re- 
quiring thirty days or any other considerable num- 
ber of days notice before filing would amply com- 
pensate them for the other suggested burden of a 
certain amount of publicity among shippers and a 
showing to the Commission in regard to the nature 
and extent of that publicity. When carriers are 
asking for advances time means money. 

Much of the above, obviously, is written on the 
theory that the Commission will not adopt the plan 
we have advocated for advertising the contents of 
applications for permission to file advanced rate 
tariffs. If the Commission should adopt that plan 
the problem of publicity is solved, whether the 
carrier or the Commission itself carries the burden 
of the advertising; but the effect of that advertis- 
ing would be the same with relation to the necessity 
for a thirty days notice as if the carriers themselves 
adopted some publicity scheme with the purpose of 
bringing about expeditious action. 


PUBLICITY FOR APPLICATIONS. 


We trust we may be pardoned if it seems to our 
readers that we are discussing our own business 
affairs too much in these columns, but the case in 
point seems to us to be one where our own private 
business and the interests of our subscribers are 
so closely involved as to make it impossible to do 
otherwise. We are referring to proposed plans for 
publicity of the contents of applications made un- 
der the new law for permission to file advanced rate 
tariffs. 

Shippers, at the hearing held by the Commission 
October 15, seemed of the opinion that the Com- 
mission, as a substitute for its proposed plan of 
weekly bulletins to shippers’ organizations, should 
arrange for publication in a medium or mediums 
read by shippers, and most of them mentioned The 
Traffic World as the proper medium. Judging from 
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questions asked by Commissioner Clark, it . cemed 
to be his idea—and it may be that of other:—that 
such publication would be a matter of enterprise 
on the part of the journal or journals serving ship. 
pers and that no one should be asked to pay or ad. 
vertising.~ In order that the matter may be thor. 
oughly understood, it becomes necessary for us to 
deal here with what ordinarily might be considered 


merely business for the advertising department, 









In the first place, assuming that shippers wish 
this information published in The Traffic World 
and that that would be the best way of serving the 
shippers, the Commission ought not to leave it to 
our “enterprise” to publish the facts. It has a duty 
to perform to the shippers—that of seeing to it that 
adequate information is promptly conveyed to them, 
The way to see to it is not to leave it to some- 
body else’s judgment or “enterprise.” In the sec- 
ond place, if we published this information at all 
as “news,” it would be published, not in The Traffic 
World, but in The Traffic Bulletin (and, of course, 
also in The Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulle- 
tin, where The Traffic World advertisements, if 
such method were adopted, would also be pub- 
lished), where all information relating to tariffs 
filed is now published and where abstracts of ap- 
plications made under the new law would logically 
belong. The Traffic Bulletin costs more than The 
Traffic World and not nearly all the subscribers for 
The Traffic World take it. To get the information 
as printed in The Traffic Bulletin, those who do not 
already take it would be put to additional expense. 
Practically everybody interested already takes The 
Traffic World, so shippers would be put to no add: 
tional expense if it were printed as advertising mat- 
ter therein. 






























So, then, there is absolutely no question of our 
being under obligation to print this information 
in The Traffic World. It does not belong there 
unless paid for. We might do something with it 
in The Traffic Bulletin, but that is a business mat- 
ter for us to decide, and here also we are under 
no obligation to.anybody. Our decision would de- 
pend on whether we thought we could obtain 
enough additional subscriptions to make the vet- 
ture pay for itself. We might find we could not 
handle the applications at all or that if we did har 
dle them we could not do so as fully as contem- 
plated by the Commission’s abstracts. So the only 
way to satisfy the shippers, who desire this method 
used, and the only way, we believe, to insure 
prompt, adequate notice to shippers without addi 
tional expense to them is to advertise in The Tral- 
fic World. The Commission has a proposition from 
us before it. We think shippers are interested 4 

(Continued on page 830) 
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iCur rent Topics 
; in Washington 


The Renewed Request for Ad- 
vances.—What might be termed the 
unduly suspicious seem to be unable 
to view the renewed request for ad- 
vances in freight rates as anything 
other than a conscious or unconscious 
move to constrain the general gov- 
ernment to finance the weak ones in 
the railroad sorority. It is pointed 
out that if the government does not 
come to their assistance, some of 
them will go into the hands of receivers even while the 
yolume of business is so great as to be smothering. 
Receivership means either acquisition by a strong sister 
or a financing by means of direct aid or the guaranteeing 
of bonds. The ultimate effect would be the unloading 
of the poorly placed roads on the government, just as has 
been done, opponents of government ownership generally 
believe, in France, Canada and probably other British 
colonies where state socialism has been embraced as a 
cure-all for the evils that afflict the community. There 
are some who believe the financial powers are consciously 
trying to unload the projects that have not been profitable 
for investors, even if they have been gold mines for 
stock manipulators. At every rate hearing of consequence 
witnesses for the carriers have been compelled to admit 
the absence of overpowering facts tending to show that 
relief must be afforded for such companies as the L. & N., 
Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific, or any of the northern 
transcontinental lines. No rate advance has been on the 
stage since the slump in Milwaukee stock has been a thing 
to talk about. The pleas have always been made for the 
weak lines and they have been made by the representa- 
tives of the strong roads. No one has suggested that 
perhaps it would be good to have all the capitalization of 
the roads in distress wiped out so that new owners could 
make a new start, as the ordinary man does when the 
sheriff overtakes him. All reorganizations proceed on the 
assumption that at least some of the old stocks or bonds 
must be taken care of in the new corporation. 











Constructing a Merchant Marine.—A recognition that 
may probably be not unjustly described as belated, is 
being given by Washington to the fact that there is a 
vast gulf between planning and constructing a mercantile 
marine to take the place of the ships that have been 
worn out or torpedoed. Only a short time ago the com- 
mittee on public information gave out a formal statement 
which, it said, had the approval of the Shipping Board, 
lo the effect that by the end of 1918 the United States 
would have a merchant fleet of about 9,200,000 tons—in 
other words, that more than 6,700,000 tons would be added 
during the remaining months of this year and the twelve 
of 1918, the existing fleet measuring about 2,500,000 tons. 
Now it is being hawked about that the country will do 
Well if, notwithstanding strikes and the shortage in labor 
due to the conscripting of men for the army and the 
luring away of labor to engage in more profitable employ- 
ment, the country adds 3,000,000 tons to the merchant 
lavy—that is, it will be fortunate if ships measuring 
3,000,000 tons are sent out from American harbors. On 


«ccount of a certain present peril of the sea, launching 
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3,000,000 tons and adding that much shipping to the fleet 
are entirely different operations. Some particularly 
gloomy persons, after considering all the tribulations of 
‘Chairman Hurley and his associates on the Shipping 
Board, have said in the public prints that 2,000,000 tons 
really added to the merchant fleet will be a good accom- 
plishment. The central fact, however, regardless of what 
the eyes of prophets of various kinds may think they see, 
is that whenever there is a speeding up or an attempt 
at speeding up such as has taken place in ship construc- 
tion, there is friction. American laborers are probably 
as patriotic as any on earth, but the professional labor 
agitator is believed to be prone to suggest that an extra 
dollar a day in hand now is worth $10 worth of praise 
hereafter, especially when bacon is so high. 





Tonnage for Americans Overseas.—According to the ton- 
nage statistics collected by the Commission, every Ameri- 
can annually calls on the class I roads of the country 
to haul a little less than eighteen tons for him. Taking 
the tonnage of the other two classes of railroads and 
steamships on the rivers and lakes, it takes probably 
twenty tons of materials that must be transported to 
keep an American alive and reasonably lusty so that he 
may make a creditable pursuit of happiness. Those who 
desire to figure on how much tonnage 1,000,000 American 
soldiers in France will need in the way of bottoms can 
do their own figuring by deciding, first, whether a soldier 
will need more or less than the average of all Americans, 
including babes in arms and old persons; second, if he 
knows that the ordinary merchant ships cannot make 
more than nine or ten round trips a year between an 
American and a French port; third, that everything an 
American soldiers needs will have to be taken to him in 
an American or some other kind of ship; fourth, if he 
knows that if there are 1,000,000 fighting men, there must 
be about 300,000 other non-fighting individuals to help 
care for the fighting men—in other words, an effective 
army of 1,000,000 men means at least 1,300,000 human 
beings, each of whom will need in the neighborhood of 
twenty tons of various kinds of American commodities 
to be carried across the ocean. 





Government Operation of the Railroads.—Every now and 
then someone starts talk about the President having in 
mind to seize the railroads with a view to operating them 
to the end of the war. There is no evidence about the 
White House of any such thought. It is submitted that 
if the President has such a thought, he must have come 
to the conclusion that the railroads and the shippers of 
the country are not doing what they might to procure the 
maximum of efficiency in the use of transportation facili- 
ties. It is undoubtedly true that the railroad men and 
the shippers growl at each other, each accusing the other 
of wastefulness. That, however, might merely prove that 
both parts of the transportation system are straining 
every muscle to prevent waste. Practically, only the igno- 
rant are wasteful. The army quartermaster who insists 
on 36,000 pounds of condensed milk in a car large enough 
to carry 66,000 pounds is probably blissfully ignorant. 
His eyes may have seen something about a car shortage, 
but it has probably never occurred to him that short- 
age is merely the accumulation of burdens created by 
him and others like him. The government service is 
filled with men who are as serenely incompetent to han- 
dle the transportation situation as the quartermaster 
mentioned. If the President takes over the railroads he 
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will have to operate them either with the men now in 
charge or with men now in the government service, a 
class of which the quartermaster is typical. Those who 
have come to the conclusion that government ownership 
and operation constitute a delusion and a snare have not 
been able to figure out where anything, other than con- 
fusion worse confounded, would follow such a move. 
Another Publicity Job for Woolley.—With Commissioner 
Woolley, it is a case of just one publicity scheme after 
another. In the reorganization of the Commission, to him 
has been given charge of the questions raised by the 
amended fifteenth section. While there is no official an- 
nouncement on the point, it is assumed that his colleagues 
put him in command of that situation—‘“‘mess” most per- 
sons would like to call it—because the main point involved 
is as to how the shipping public is to be provided with 
information as to what the carriers are asking in their 
applications for permits to file tariffs carrying advanced 
rates, fares, charges or classifications. Just before he 
became a commissioner, Mr. Woolley was in charge of 
the publicity work in behalf of the first Liberty Loan 
and before that he was captain, boatswain and midship- 
mite of the press committee of the Democratic national 
organization. A. 3B. Hf. 





REORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Announcement as to how the Commission will recon- 
stitute itself under the personnel amendment to the act 
to regulate commerce, was made in the form of a general 
order promulgated the afternoon of October 17. The 
fundamental idea therein is that the Commission shall 
consist of three divisions, to each of which will be as- 
signed cases set for argument between certain days. The 
order sets the cases up to January 1. After that day 
cases, with exceptions noted, will be assigned in monthly 
rotation. 

The commissioners had the subject under consideration 
from October 8 to October 17. While the announcement 
indicates nothing as to the discussions that took place 
in the conference room, it is suspected that the plan 
was not adopted out of hand, as proposed by anybody. 
So far as the order indicates, the commissioners came 
to a full agreement before the order was entered. 

It is inferred from the language of the order that here- 
after at least some of the divisions of the Commission’s 
staff will be under the supervision of three commission- 
ers rather than under that of a single commissioner. The 
order does not indicate that every staff division will be 
supervised by a Commission division. Therefore, some 
of the divisions may be continued under the supervision of 
an individual. 

The Commission, as a body, retains control over any 
case or question allotted or assigned to any division. Any 
division may call on the whole Commission for advice 
and counsel or for consideration of the case or question 
by an additional commissioner or commissioners assigned 
thereto by the whole Commission. 

That retention of power by the Commission makes it 
impossible for any division, even on the vote of the three 
members thereof, to dispose of any matter if the ma- 
jority of the Commission thinks the judgment of the three 
should not be allowed to stand. The order is as follows: 

“It is ordered, That, except as otherwise provided by 
the Commission, for the purposes of this amendment to 
the act to regulate commerce the Commission be and 
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hereby is divided into three divisions numbered, respect. 
ively, Division 1, Division 2, and Division 3. 

“It is further ordered, That Commissioners McChord, 
Meyer and Aitchison shall constitute Division 1; that Cop. 
missioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley, shall constitute 
Division 2; and that Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Ap. 
derson shall constitute Division 3. Each division so ¢op. 
stituted shall have power and authority by a majority 
thereof to hear, determine, order, certify, report, or other. 
wise act as to any of the work, business or fiinctions 
assigned or referred to it. Each or any of such divisions, 
with regard to any case or matter assigned to it, or any 
question brought to it under this delegation of duty ang 
authority, may call upon the whole Commission for advice 
and counsel, or for consideration of the case or question 
by an additional commissioner or commissioners assigned 
thereto by the whole Commission; and the Commission 
may bring before it as such any case or question so al- 
lotted or assigned. 

“It is further ordered, That to Division 1 be assigned 
all cases set for argument beginning October 24, to and 
including Oct. 31, 1917, and that in addition thereto Dj. 
vision 1 be charged with the conduct of the work of the 
Bureau, of Valuation other than considering and deciding 
the proceedings relating to the valuation of carriers’ prop- 
erty; that to Division 2 be assigned all cases set for argu- 
ment beginning November 1 to and including Nov. 30, 
1917, and in addition thereto Division 2 be charged with 
the disposition of applications and requests for suspen- 
sion under the fifteenth section; of applications under 
the fourth and sixth sections; of cases on the special 
docket; of the transportation of explosives and danger- 
ous articles; and of tariffs carrying released rates; that 
to Division 3 be assigned all cases set for argument be 
ginning December 1 to and including Dec. 31, 1917, and 
in addition thereto Division 3 be charged with the dis 
position of all Board of Review cases which have been 
submitted and those not hereafter orally argued before 
the Commission or any division thereof. 

“And it is further ordered, (1) That all cases set for 
argument and all cases submitted, other than Board of 
Review cases, in any one month after Jan. 1, 1918, be 
assigned in monthly rotation to the respective divisions 
in the order given above; (2) that matters arising in con 
nection with assigned cases Shall be ,disposed of by the 
division to which such cases have been assigned; (3) 
that all procedural questions requiring Commission action 
arising in connection with unassigned cases may be dis 
posed of by any of the divisions; (4) that miscellaneous 
administrative matters requiring Commission action, n0 
otherwise provided for, may be disposed of by any divi 
sion; (5) that the foregoing assignment shall not include 
the consideration and disposition of valuation cases; and 
(6) that each division may determine the time and place 
for its hearings and conferences and determine its orde! 
of business.” 
















































AMENDS RULES OF PRACTICE. 

The Commission has amended rule 15 of the Rules o 
Practice covering applications for reopening a proceeding 
or for rehearing or for reargument after a decision %? 
that an applicant must hereafter file twelve copies instead 


of ten of his reasons for asking for such reopening. 














N. I. T. L. MEETING. 

The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its a 
nual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
November 15 and 16. 
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REPARATION ON WHEAT 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9563, 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Co., opinion No. 4760, 46 I. C. C., 645-6, Commissioner Clark 
holding that a charge of $2.50 per car for switching 130 
cars of Wheat in Los Angeles was without tariff authority. 


‘The grain moved from points in Idaho and Utah and was 


turned over to the Santa Fe at Los Angeles for switching 
delivery. 


ELIMINATION NOT JUSTIFIED 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. 990, opinion 
No. 4761, 46 I. C. C., 647-9, has decided that the proposed 
elimination of two gravel and sand pits from a list of 
industries on the M., K. & T. of Texas, within the switch- 
ing limits of Waco, Tex., and the establishment of these 
points as prepay stations whereby increased charges would 
result on interstate shipments, has not been justified. 
The schedules proposing the elimination must be can- 
celed on or before December 1. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 9411 (46 I. C. C., 650-656) 

WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ET 
AL. VS. CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted June 19, 1917. Opinion No. 4762. 
1. The fact that through rates are composed of the aggregates 
of intermediate rates does not in itself establish their un- 
reasonableness, 


2. Rates on lumber and lumber products from the inland empire 
to Central Freight Association territory not shown to _be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 


dicial. 
3. Minimum weights not shown to be unreasonable. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


Complainants are the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, a voluntary association of lumber manufacturers, 
and its members, who produce from 80 to 85 per cent of 
the lumber and lumber products manufactured in that 
section of the country, generally known as the inland em- 
pire, extending from the Cascade Mountains on the west 
to the Rocky Mountains on the east, and including the 
eastern portions of the states of Oregon and Washington, 
practically the entire state of Idaho, and western Montana. 
They allege that defendants’ failure to maintain joint rates 
on lumber and lumber products, in carloads, from points 
of origin in the inland empire to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory results in through rates 
which are unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and un- 
duly prejudicial; and also, that the minimum weights ap- 
Dlicable on such shipments are unreasonable. Reasonable 
and non-discriminatory joint rates based upon reasonable 
minimum weights, and reparation on several hundred car- 
loads of lumber and lumber products are sought. Rates 
are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

Prior to 1907 rates from the inland empire to Central 
Freight Association territory on classes and commodities 
were generally made by combination on St. Paul, Minn. 
Since then joint class rates and joint rates on many com- 
modities other than lumber and lumber products have been 
established. Until Nov. 1, 1909, the through rate on lum- 
ber and imber products were the lowest combinations 
of intermediate rates via the route of movement. On 
that date proportional rates were established to apply east 
f St. Paul, Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill, and other 
basing paints which equalized the through rates via the 
different cateways. 

In the tariffs naming rates from the inland empire to 
eastern points lumber and lumber products are divided 
nto four groups. The complaint attacks the rates on all 
of these sroups, but the evidence relates almost ejfitirely 


to the rates on fir, larch, pine and spruce lumber, which 
are designated in the tariff as group D. This group also 
includes certain lumber products. Group D rates from 
Spokane, Wash., are 42 cents to St. Paul and 52 cents 
to East St. Louis and Chicago. The rates from Bend, 
Ore., Cashmere, Klickitat, Leavenworth, North Yakima and 
Republic, Wash., in the western portion of the inland em- 
pire, to Central Freight Association territory are 1 cent 
higher than from Spokane. From Winchester, Ida., located 
on the Craig Mountain Railway, a local rate of 3 cents to 
Craig Junction, Ida., applies. Craig Junction and all points 
of production in the inland empire except those named 
are blanketed with Spokane. 

The components of the through rates up to the gate- 
ways are commodity rates which were fixed by us in 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Mfrs. Assn. vs. U. P. R. R. 
Co., 14 I. C. C., 1 (The Traffic World, June 27, 1908, p. 1); 
Pacific Coast Lumber Mfrs. Assn. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 14 
I. C. C., 23 (The Traffic World, June 27, 1908, p. 10); and 
Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 14 I. C. C., 41 (The 
Traffic World, June 27, 1908, p. 23). Complainants refer 
to the extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway through the inland empire to the Pacific coast, 
and the acquisition of lines reaching Chicago by other 
systems serving the inland empire, since those cases were 
decided, but do not attack the reasonableness of the com- 
ponents west of the gateways as parts of the through rates. 

Prior to Oct. 26, 1914, the proportional rates on lumber 
from Chicago and East St. Louis were 9 cents to Detroit, 
Mich., and 13 cents to Pittsburgh, Pa., which are repre- 
sentative destinations in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. Following the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, 
32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Aug. 3, and Dec. 26, 
1914), these proportional rates were increased to 9.5 cents 
and 13.7 cents, respectively, making the present through 
rates from Spokane to Detroit and Pittsburgh, 61.5 cents 
and 65.7 cents, respectively. 

Complainants emphasize the need of an expanding mar- 
ket for their products. There are about 350,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber in the inland empire, including that 
publicly and privately owned, and the annual cutting has 
never exceeded 1,750,000,000 feet. Many of the mills in 
that territory have been carrying large holdings of stump- 
age, purchased for future supply. The carrying costs on 
the stumpage have materially increased, due to increased 
taxes and costs for fire protection. This has had a tend- 
ency to force the output of lumber in order to secure 
means to meet the increased expenses. An investigation of 
the lumber industry in this district covering the opera- 
tions of about 35 mills during the period from 1909 to 
1915, conducted by the United States government, showed 
the average earnings for that period to be 1.06 per cent 
on the capital invested. Complainants state that this was 
not sufficient to meet the interest on borrowed capital, 
and that, notwithstanding an increased production, the 
milis were operated at a loss. The industry has been 
more prosperous during the past two years. 

Central Freight Association territory is a highly com- 
petitive lumber market and complainants must there meet 
the competition of lumber manufacturers located in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Canada and in the south 
and southeast, who are nearer to the eastern markets 
than complainants and enjoy materially lower rates to that 
territory. The evidence was directed almost entirely to 
the reasonableness of the through rates and no instances 
of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice were cited by 
complainants. Rates on lumber from Spokane and from 
representative competing points of production to Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, with the short-line distances and ton-mile 
earnings, are shown in the following table: 

TO DETROIT, MICH. 
Ton-mile 


Rates earnings 

From— Miles. (cents). (mills). 
le: 2,155 61.5 5.7 

oy ee eer 998 29.7 5.95 


pO a eee rr re ae 989 29.7 6. 
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I BS 22k 5. os cic cde idlos* ae 30.7 
Winfield, La. $ 30.7 
Fordyce, Ark. *30.7 
Wausau, Wis. 19.5 


TO PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ton-mile 
earnings 
(mills). 

& & 


Rates 

From— Miles. (cents). 
Spokane, Wash. 2,352 65.7 
Brookhaven, Miss. 2 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 
Alexandria, La. 
Winfield, La. 
Fordyce, Ark. 
I GE. aasncseseiedwaveseuns 


*Yellow pine. 


Complainants’ shipments to points east of Chicago, in- 
cluding Trunk Line territory, increased from 411 carloads 
in 1907 to 5,819 carloads in 1916. They attribute this in- 
crease in tonnage to the overproduction referred to, which 
has forced them into eastern markets regardless of profits. 
Idaho white pine predominated in these shipments, but in 
recent years there has been a decrease in the production 
of that species and an increased production of western 
white pine. The latter is neither as valuable nor as well 
able to meet the competition encountered in the eastern 
markets as is Idaho white pine, and for this reason com- 
plainants urge the necessity for establishing rates that 
will enable them to find a broader market for the cheaper 
grades of their lumber. The transportation charges on 
Idaho white pine, white fir, spruce, western white pine and 
larch lumber produced in the inland empire and delivered 
at Detroit, are approximately 63 per cent, 92 per cent, 96 
per cent, 103 per cent and 176 per cent of the average 
value of the lumber at the mills in 1915. Since then there 


has been considerable advance in the prices of the lumber. ° 


Complainants’ mills supply less than 1 per cent of the 
estimated amount of lumber consumed in the states of 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, while they supply 8.44 per 
cent in Minnesota, 21.06 per cent in North Dakota, and 
82.2 per cent in Montana. There is, however, nothing ab- 
normal in this showing, as it is natural that the distribu- 
tion and consumption of complainants’ products should 
be greater in the states where it is produced and in ad- 
jacent states than in more remote markets having nearer 
sources of supply. 


It is not our province to equalize commercial or eco- 
nomic conditions, or to make rate adjustments, which will 
offset the natural advantages or disadvantages of one 
producing territory as compared with another. Interstate 
Com. Comm. vs. Diffenbaugh, 222 U. S., 42, 46. 

One basis of complaint is that while the class rates 
and rates on other commodities from the inland empire 
to Central Freight Association territory have been reduced 
since 1907, the rates on lumber, a commodity which loads 
heavily, moves regularly throughout the year, requires no 
special equipment or service, and occasions relatively few 
claims for loss or damage in transit, have been increased. 
The present class E rates of 83 cents and 86 cents from 
Spokane to Detroit and Pittsburgh, respectively, are 25 
cents and 27 cents less than the aggregates of the class 
E rates to Chicago and the sixth class rates beyond which 
were in effect in 1907 from and to those points. During 
the same period the rate on lumber from Spokane to De- 
troit has increased 1.5 cents, and from Spokane to Pitts- 
burgh, 7 cents. The rate on lumber from Spokane to 
Chicago, which was approximately 51 pey cent of the cor- 
responding class E rate in 1907, is now 65 per cent of the 
class E rate; and is 9.5 cents higher to Detroit, and 13.7 
cents higher to Pittsburgh, than to Chicago, although the 
class E rate is only 3 cents higher to Detroit, and 6 cents 
higher to Pittsburgh than to Chicago. Complainants argue 
that it is unreasonable to increase the charges for the 
transportation of lumber east of Chicago more, relatively, 
than the charges on other commodities. Lumber in car- 
loads is not classified in the Western Classification. In 
Western Classification territory there is no fixed relation 
between the rates on lumber and any of the class rates, 
and as a satisfactory basis for the comparisons submitted 
by complainants has not been established, they are not 
convincing. 

Reference is made to the fact that the proportional rates 
used east of the gateways as the components of the 
through rates yield ton-mile earnings which are relatively 
higher than those based on certain differentials fixed by 
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us in the Potlatch case, supra. But it is the reasonable. 
ness and lawfulness of the through rates that must be 
considered. In the Interior Iowa Cities case, 28 I. ¢. C. 
64, 73 (The Traffic World, Aug. 2, 1913, p. 254), we said. 

A shipper has no legal grievance with respect to his through 
trafiic unless compelied to pay excessive charges for the 
through service. If the through charges are lawful in the 
sense that they are reasonable charges tor the through service 
a shipper can not predicate unlawiulness of one ot the com: 
ponent parts of the through charges by alleging thai it ig 
excessive compensation to that carrier for that part of the 
through service. He pays for the completed service, and it jg 
no coucern of his how the through charges are divided among 
the carriers, whether by agreement or by published propor- 
tionals, so long as the through charges for the through carriage 
are reasonable, 


Defendants point out that the through rates assailed are 
composed of commodity rates west of the gateways, which 
we found to be reasonable in the Potlatch case, supra, 
and proportional rates east of the gateways, which are 
below the normal basis in that territory. The proportions 
of the rates accruing to the lines in Central Freight Asgo- 
ciation territory weve increased 5 per cent, as above stated, 
but the rates on lumber from all producing territories to 
Central #reight Association territory were also similarly 
increased. 

Operating expenses, defendants assert, have materially 
increased since the establishment of the present through 
rates. The Northern Pacific Railway estimates that its 
Operating expenses for the current year will exceed those 
of the previous year by almost $12,600,000, but it offered 
no estimate as to its operating revenues for the same pe 
riod. ‘the Central Freight Association lines also urged 
ihe increased cost of operation. Statements as to in- 
sreases in operating expenses are inconciusive without a 
showing as to their bearing on the net revenues. 

The only rates cited from the inland empire to Central 
Freight Association territory which are lower than the 
rates on lumber are those on grain, but the average load- 
ing of grain is considerably heavier than that of lumber 
shipped trom the inland empire. The rates on grain are 
not joint rates. Lefendants offered no clear and definite 
explanation as to why joint rates are not maintained on 
lumber. They assert that some of the joint commodity 
rates were established from western points of production 
to eastern destiuations on account of water competition 
in the coast-to-coast rates, and were blanketed over Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. Rates on fruit were 
blanketed east of the Missouri River to the Atlantic sea- 
board by the California lines before the production and 
shipment of fruit reached important proportions in the 
inland empire, and this practice was followed by the north- 
ern lines when they established joint rates on fruit from 
that territory to the east. 

The defendants have no objection to the establishment 
of joint rates via their lines, provided their present reve 
nues are not thereby reduced. The mere fact that through 
rates are composed of the aggregates of intermediate rates 
is not sufficient to condemn them, without proof that such 
al adjustment results in through rates which are unrea 
sonable or otherwise in violation of the law. Appalachia 
iumber Coe. vs. L. & N. BR. RB. Co., 25 1. C. C., 193 (Tie 
Traflic World, Dec. 21, 1912, p. 1006); Southeastern Lunm- 
ber, 42 I. C. C., 548, 558 (The Traffic World, Jan. 20, 1917, 
129); Connor Lumber & Land Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 43 
I. C. C., 243 (The Traffic World, March 24, 1917, p. 601). 

We find that the through rates assailed are not shown 
to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Minimum Weights. 


From the inland empire up to the gateways the mini- 
mum weights on lumber shipped in closed cars are gradv- 
ated from 31,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds, according to 
the cubical capacity of the car, based on 20 pounds per 
cubic foot. When the car is loaded to full visible capacity 
actual weights govern, except that flat minima are 
provided of 30,000 pounds for cars under 36 feet in length, 
and 40,000 pounds for cars 36 feet and over in length, 02 
fir, larch, or spruce lumber, and somewhat lower minima 
on pine lumber. The marked capacity of the car governs 
when it is less than the minimum weight. Actual weights 
apply when the lumber is loaded on open cars in accord: 
ance with the tariff rules; otherwise open car minima 
are graduated according to the marked capacity of the 
car. Complainants make no objection to the rules g0v 
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erning the minima on open cars and the evidence and 
our discussion herein has reference to the minima on 
closed cars west of the gateways. The minima applicable 
on lumber in Central Freight Association territory are 
30,000 pounds for cars less than 36 feet in length, and 
34000 pounds for cars 36 feet and over in length. 


Complainants suggest a reduction in the basis of com- 
puting the minima to 16 pounds per cubic foot, and that 
the same minimum weight be applied for the entire haul. 
The suggestion of 16 pounds per cubic foot is based upon 
the lightest of a number of carloads of lumber considered 
by complainants in making their estimate of a satisfac- 
tory basis. They state, however, that the loading of other 
cars was as high as 30 pounds per cubic foot. The pres- 
ent scale of minimum weights, according to complainants’ 
evidence, results in the shippers’ disadvantage once in 
about 400 shipments. 

The present basis of minimum weights was in force 
when we considered the rate adjustment on lumber from 
the inland empire in the Potlatch case, supra. It was 
established in 1906 after a conference between the car- 
riers and the shippers of lumber, including complainants. 
The carriers proposed minima based on 22.5 pounds per 
cubic foot, which was opposed by the shippers. As a 
result of the conference referred to, minimum weights 
were established on the present basis of 20 pounds per 
cubic foot, and the rule which provides that the actual 
weight shall govern when the car is loaded to its full 
visible capacity was incorporated in the tariff. During 
August, 1906, the first month the new minima were in 
effect, the loading of cars of 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity, shipped via the Northern Pacific from the inland 
empire, showed an average increase of 2,056 pounds per 
car over the loading of the same-sized cars in August, 
1905, and the average loading of cars of 2,500 to 3,000 
cubic feet capacity increased 7,804 pounds per car. During 
the months of December, 1915, and January, 1916, the 
Northern Pacific furnished 142 cars of 2,990 cubic feet 
capacity, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, to shippers in 
the inland empire. The average loading of these cars was 
55,790 pounds. However, 68 of the cars were furnished 
on orders for smaller cars, and 34 were loaded to full 
visible capacity, but weighed less than the tariff minimum. 
Defendants assert that the shippers were not required 
to pay for space not loaded on any of these cars. Prac- 
tically the only change shown in conditions affecting the 
loading of lumber since the establishment of the present 
minima is that western white pine lumber, which is one 
of the heaviest kinds produced in the inland empire, now 
forms a larger percentage of the total than when the 
ninimum weights were established. 


We find that the minimum weights are not shown to be 
unreasonable. 


An order wiil be entered dismissing the complaint. 


RATES ON RICE 


CASE NO. 9328 (46 I. C. C., 661-664) 


LAKE CHARLES RICE MILLING COMPANY OF LOU- 
ISIANA VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 


PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
378, 461, 607, 793, 1481, 1771, 3480, 4483, AND 4644. 
Submitted June 11, 1917. Opinion No. 4764. 


1. Rates on rough rice from California points to Lake Charles, 
La., and on clean rice from Lake Charles to Trunk Line 
and Atlantic seaboard points not shown to be unreasonable 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial. 

2 Charges on certain shipments which exceeded those that 
Would have accrued on the basis of the aggregates of the 
intermediate rates found unreasonable and _ reparation 
awarded. 

- Fourth section relief denied. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


In this proceeding the carload rates on rough rice from 
California points to Lake Charles, La., and on clean rice 
from Lake Charles to various points in the states of New 
York, Maryland, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania are assailed as un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and 
M excess of the aggregates of the intermediate rates. 
Complainant, a corporation, operates a rice-cleaning mill 
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at Lake Charles, and asks reparation on numerous ship- 
ments which moved under the rates attacked within two 
years prior to the filing of complaint. In behalf of rice 
millers of Houston, Orange and Beaumont, Tex., who are 
alleged to be unduly preferred by the present rate ad- 
justment, interventions were filed by the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, the Orange Board of Trade and the Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce. Portions of fourth section 
applications Nos. 378, 461, 607, 793, 1481, 1771, 3480, 4483 
and 4644, by which authority is sought to continue the 
maintenance of through rates on rice from Lake Charles to 
destinations named in the complaint which exceed the 
aggregates of the intermediate rates were heard with the 
complaint. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


Rates on Rough Rice from California. 


During the period of complainant’s shipments from Cal. 
ifornia, joint rates of 60 cents to Lake Charles and 50 
cents to Orange, Beaumont and other Texas points, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds, were in effect. The sum of the inter- 
mediate rates contemporaneously applicable to Lake 
Charles via the lines of the Southern Pacific system was 
57.5 cents, based on 50 cents to Echo, Tex., and 7.5 cents 
beyond. Under authority of a tariff rule providing for the 
application of the aggregate of the intermediate rates if 
lower than the joint rate, the 57.5-cent rate was collected 
on the shipments which moved via the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific system. Complainant paid and bore charges 
on the remaining shipments, which originated on the South- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fe and which moved in part over 
other lines at the oint rate of 60 cents. The tariff contain- 
ing these rates from California did not restrict the routing 
east of the western gateways, El Paso, Tex., Ogden, Utah, 
Albuquerque, Deming and Belen, N. M. Therefore, in the 
absence of a joint rate, the combination rate of 57.5 cents 
based on Echo would have been available on the ship- 
ments which moved in part over lines other than those 
of the Southern Pacific. By tariffs effective April 5, and 
9, 1917, the rates on rough and clean rice to Houston, 
Galveston, Beaumont and Orange, Tex., and to Lake 
Charles and New Orleans, La., were made 60 cents for a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds and 55 cents for a minimum 
of 60,000 pounds, thereby removing the alleged undue pref- 
erences in favor of Beaumont and Orange. 


To prove that the present rates to Lake Charles are un- 
reasonable, complainant calls attention to evidence offered 
by respondents in Rates on Asphaltum, Barley, Beans and 
Canned Goods, 33 I. C. C., 480, 484 (The Traffic World, 
April 24, 1915, p. 867), tending to show that the average 
out of pocket cost of transporting these commodities from 
San Francisco, Cal., to Galveston during the two years 
ended June 30, 1914, was $4.88 per net ton. Complainant 
contends that rice is analogous to barley and that in view 
of the carrier’s evidence as to the cost of service, the 
rate on rough rice to Lake Charles should not exceed 40 
cents. The present rate on barley from California to 
Lake Charles is 62.5 cents. In Rice from California, 42 
I. C. C., 4837 (The Traffic World, Jan. 13, 1917, p. 81), the 
carriers proposed to increase from 50 cents to 60 cents 
the rates to the Missouri River and intermediate territory, 
including points in the states of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Texas, the distance to Denver, Colo., for example, 
being 1,359 miles and to Kansas City, Mo., 1,946 miles. In 
that case we said: 


In Colorado Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
29 I. C. C., 544, we fixed a rate of 58 cents on rice from Chi- 
cago to Denver, the distance being 1,018 miles, and the revenue 
yield per ton-mile 11.39 mills; and in Class and Commodity 
Rates to Salt Lake City, 32 I. C. C., 551, a rate of 60 cents was 
approved from the Mississippi River to Salt Lake City, the dis- 
tance being 1,450 miles, and the revenue per ton-mile being 
8.27 mills. When compared with these adjustments the rate 
of 60 cents here under consideration is not too high, nor is it 
unduly preferential of the southern shippers to the prejudice 
and disadvantage of the California shippers. 


The average distance from California points to Lake 
Charles is stated by complainant to be 2,246 miles, and 
from San Francisco to Lake Charles, via the Southern Pa- 
cific system, 2,269 miles. This record does not establish 
that the present rates to Lake Charles which, as stated, 
are the same as those to Beaumont and Orange, are or 
for the future will be unréasonable or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the act. It is unnecessary to consider the allega- 
tions of unjust discrimination and undue preference aris- 
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ing from the former rates, as it is not shown that com- 
plainant was damaged thereby. We find, however, that 
the joint rate of 60 cents collected on certain of complain- 
ant’s shipments was unreasonable because it exceeded the 
combination rate of 57.5 cents contemporaneously in effect; 
that complainant has been damaged to the extent of the 
difference between the charges paid and the charges that 
would have accrued at? the rate of 57.5 cents; and that it 
is entitled to reparation, with interest. 


Rates on Clean Rice from Lake Charles. 


The rail-and-water rates on clean rice to New York, 
N. Y., which may be taken as typical of the general sit- 
uation, are 33 cents from Beaumont and Orange and 35 
cents from Lake Charles. These rates, which are 5 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than those formerly in effect, were 
but recently found justified in Rice from Texas and Louisi- 
ana, 40 I. C. C., 285 (The Traffic World, Aug. 12, 1916, p. 
381); 43 I. C. C., 29 (The Traffic World, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 
301). The complaint does not put in issue the all-rail 
rates and complainant has made no shipments via the 
all-rail routes. 

Complainant’s evidence, in so far as it is relevant to 
the issues, deals principally with comparisons of the rates 
from Lake Charles to Atlantic seaboard points with those 
from the Pacific coast, Memphis and New Orleans to the 
same destinations, and with the contention that the cost 
of service shown in Rates on Asphaltum, Barley, Beans 
and Canned Goods, supra, should be used as a standard 
by which to measure the reasonableness of the rates as- 
sailed. Beaumont and Orange, the two points alleged to 
have unduly preferential rates, are both located on water- 
ways connected with the Gulf of Mexico, and are nearer 
to the Gulf than is Lake Charles. Considering the dis- 
similarity of circumstances and conditions, we find that 
the lower rates on clean rice from these points than from 
Lake Charles are not shown to result in undue prejudice 
or unreasonable disadvantage. We further find that the 
rates attacked are not shown to be unreasonable except 
in instances in which they exceed or exceeded the aggre- 
gates of the intermediate rates subject to the act. As to 
such rates, we find them to have been and to be un- 
reasonable to the extent to which they exceeded and 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediate rates contempo- 
raneously in effect. 

We further find that complainant made shipments of 
clean rice fron: Lake Charles to said destinations, and 
paid and bore charges thereon which were unreasonable; 
that it has been damaged to the extent to which such 
charges exceeded those which would have accrued on the 
basis of the aggregates of the intermediate rates con- 
temporaneously in effect; and that it is entitled to rep- 
aration, with interest. The exact amount of reparation 
due cannot be determined upon the present record. Com- 
plainant should prepare a statement showing the details 
of the shipments upon which reparation is due of rough 
rice from California and of clean rice from Lake Charles 
in accordance with rule V of the Rules of. Practice, which 
statement should be submitted to the interested defend- 
ants for verification. Upon receipt of a statement so pre- 
pared and verified we shall consider the entry of an order 
awarding reparation. 


Defendants offered no substantial justification in support 
of their applications for relief from the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates rule of the fourth section, and the 
applications accordingly will be denied to the extent that 
they are here involved. (The fourth section order is No. 
6862.) 


PACIFIC COAST SWITCHING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7583, Hulme & Hart 
vs. A., T. & S. F., opinion No. 4765, 46 I. C. C., 665-6, on 
the authority of the Commission’s decision in Boardman 
Co. vs. S. P., 37 I. C. C., 81. Consolidated with this case 
were Sub-Nos. 1 to 29. inclusive; No. 7206 with Sub-Nos. 
1 to 8, inclusive; and No. 7597, with Sub-Nos. 1 to 25, in- 
clusive. These cases and the sub-numbers attached thereto 
‘were demands for reparation on account of charges paid 
by the complainants at San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
California points and grew out of the Pacific Coast Switch- 
ing cases. 
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LATE COMMISSION DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In case No. 9234, New York Produce Exchange ys, B. & 
O., and related cases, the Commission October 19 helg 
that the railroads had justified a reconsignment charge of 


two dollars as an incentive to the final billing of freight, 


in the New York lighterage district and that the rule re 
quiring a guarantee of payment of.storage charges at New 
York as a condition precedent to the issuance of a through 
export bill was justified; also that the rule that domestic 
traffic later changed to export cannot receive the benefit 
of the lower storage charges on freight that was for ex. 


port from the start, was justified. 





RAILS TO THE COAL FIELDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It is the judgment of Attorney-Examiner Charles RF 
Gerry, expressed in his tentative report on No. 9558 
West Virginia Rail Co. vs, Chesapeake & Ohio et al, 


-that the adjustment on light section rails from Hunting. 


ton, W. Va., to the coal fields, principally of the Norfolk 
& Western, has not been shown to be unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. In fact, the concluding para- 
graph of the report shows that on maximum hauls from 
Huntington, Cumberland, Pittsburgh, Lorain, O., Newark, 
O., and Steelion, Pa., the points whence come competing 
rails, used in tramways in coal mines and logging camps, 
the Huntington rate structure appears to give the con- 
plainants an advantage over their competitors. There- 
fore, Mr. Gerry recommends the dismissal of the com- 
plaint. 

The litigation was begun by the complainant, the re 
port says, after its decision in the case brought by it 
gainst the B. & O. et al. In that case the Commission 
held the rates from Huntington to be unreasonable and 
chopped off twenty cents a ton and awarded reparation to 
that basis. That was done in 1912. Since that time much 
water has passed over the rate dam, the full effect of 
which is to create an adjustment which, as before indi- 
cated, has forced Mr. Gerry to the conclusion that the 
complainant has no real reason to complain about its rate 
condition, even if the rate per ton mile is high in com 
parison with the average mileage, and high in comparison 
with what used to be considered a reasonable per ton 
mile return. Some of the rates for 100 miles and over 
return as high as 24.8 mills per ton mile. From that high 
figure the return runs down to 5.52 mills on a 286-mile 
haul. 


RATE CLERKS WANTED. 

The United States Civil Service Commission amnounces 
open competitive examinations for passenger rate clerk 
and express rate clerk, for men only. Approximately 100 
vacancies in the position of passenger rate clerk and 20 
vacancies in the position of express rate clerk, in the office 
of the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, Washington, D. 
C., each at the entrance salary of $100 a month with pro 
motion to $1,400 a year after six months of satisfactory 
service; 20 vacancies in.the position of passenger rate 
clerk in the office of the Auditor for the War Department, 
Washington, D. C., each at the entrance salary of $1,400 
a year; and future vacancies requiring similar qualifica 
tions in Washington, D. C., or in the field, at these 
higher or lower salaries, will be filled from th« ene 
inations, unless it is found in the interest of th: service 
to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. 
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October 20, 1917 


THE NEW ADVANCED RATE CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

It is the conviction of the carriers of the eastern dis- 
trict that the Commission should quickly allow to become 
operative all the advances in commodity rates denied when 
it disposed of Ex Parte No. 57, commonly called the fif- 
It is their further conviction that even 
if the advances denied June 30 and now carried in tariffs 
that are collectively known as the supplemental fifteen per 
gent case be now allowed, the relief afforded by them will 
pe only temporary and that in a short time the eastern 
railroads will have to come back asking for still higher 
rates. Therefore, they ask that hearings in the investi- 
gation and suspension dockets created by the tariffs con- 
stituting the supplemental fifteen per cent case be post- 
poned for sixty or more days so as to clear the way for a 
consolidated proceeding looking to the acquisition of the 
advances denied in the main case. 

That is the substance of the request put to the Com- 
mission at the public, informal conference held the after- 
noon of October 17 by Chairman Randolph and his asso- 
ciates of the Eastern Trunk Line Association. George S. 
Patterson, general solicitor for the Pennsylvania, was 
spokesman for the committee, even as he was of the com- 
mittee of the eastern railroad executives which initiatea 
and carried forward the main fifteen per cent case. 

The conference lasted less than an hour. Shippers, 
who were present in large numbers, did not object, espe- 
cially to the proposal to postpone hearings already set on 
the three or four I. and S. cases resulting from the filing 
of tariffs designed to give to the railroads the advances 
denied them in the big case. 

“All we ask,” said Luther M. Walter, speaking for the 
National Federation .of Shippers, “is that we have ample 
opportunity to analyze figures submitted by the carriers 
in support of their contention that they need the revenue 
and possibly time -to have the Commission make an in- 
quiry as to the accounts to which revenues derived from 
the advances already allowed have ‘been charged.” 

“We ask for a separate hearing on the tariffs proposing 
changes in live stock and fresh meat tariffs,” said Ross D. 
Rynder. He added that there were questions in that I. 
and S. case that could not be settled in any blanket pro- 
ceeding such as had been proposed. 


teen per cent case. 


Mr. Patterson said he had only two propositions to ad- 
vance. The first was a query as to whether it would not 
be practicable and whether it should not be done, to file 
a blanket application for permission to increase rates on 
brick, stone, copper, sand, and so forth, so as to obviate 
the necessity for separate proceedings. 


His second interrogatory was as to whether it would 
not be desirable and in accord with the public interest to 
postpone the hearings already set on live stock, dressed 
meats, grain and grain products and the tariffs constitut- 
ing the eastern commodities case, so as to have all ques- 
tions raised by them considered in one hearing. 

“If you think well of these suggestions,” said Mr. Pat- 
lerson, “a formal letter will be sent you by the executives 
of the eastern railroads embodying the ideas in detail, so 
as to give you an opportunity to consider these important 
matters with full information before you. 

“It is the belief of those for whom I am speaking that 
the relief for which we ask will be only temporary and 
that it will be only a short time when the needs of the 
fastern railroads will be presented more generally and 
hore specifically than is now proposed.” 
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No sooner had Mr. Patterson finished speaking than 
those participating in the conference were enmeshed in 
a web of words that looked hopeless. Mr. Patterson had 
no knowledge of the technical situation. Chairman Ran- 
dolph had little more. William Hodgdon, traffic manager 
of the Pennsylvania, after a long explanation of the situa- 
tion as to live stock and dressed meat rates, violating the 
rule that a speaker should never ask his audience a ques- 
tion, looked benevolently at S. H. Cowan and asked if he 
had answered the series of questions asked by the Texan. 

“ft don’t know what you have been saying,’ answered 
Cowan, who was not the only one in the room unable to 
follow the intricacies of the live stock and dressed meat 
tariffs involved in the recent I. and S. case, as affecting 
the rates laid down by the Commission in I. and S. No. 
603 and I. and S. No. 963 and the formal docket No. 8436, 
the general inquiry into the live stock and fresh meat 
rates that has been pending a.long time. 

Answering a question by Chairman Hall as to how much 
time would be required to prepare the application and the 
data in support of the proposed increased rates, D. W. 
Cook, of the Erie, suggested sixty days. He and Chairman 
Randolph agreed on that estimate, Mr. Patterson having 
said he had no idea how long it would take the tariff and 
traffic men to do that. All he knew, he said, was that 
tariffs were being prepared. 

Specifically, Mr. Patterson asked for the postponement 
of the hearings in I. and S. Nos. 1125, 1124, 1131 and 1142. 
Answering a question by C. D. Chamberlin, who spoke for 
the so-called independent oil interests, he said the post- 
ponement of the I. and S. case relating to C. F. A. petro- 
leum rates had not been asked because “an important 
tariff question is involved in them.” : 

“Are these tariffs related to the fifteen per cent case?” 
asked Mr. McChord. Mr. Patterson went into a detailed 
explanation, but wound up by saying that, generally speak- 
ing, they are. 

Mr. McChord wanted to know whether an application for 
a re-opening of the fifteen per cent case would not serve 
to bring the matter to a head. Commissioner Clark called 
attention to the fact that between 400 and 500 tariffs filed 
in the big case are still uncanceled, notwithstanding the 
fact that the carriers promised to have them canceled out. 
Mr. Randolph said that there had been delay on account 
of his absence, but he said the cancellation supplements 
would be in in time to make unnecessary re-suspension 
by the Commission. When the fact that the big case has 
not yet been disposed of was brought out Mr. McChord 
said that obviously an application for re-opening would 
not do. 


Practically all the time was devoted to a discussion of 
how to go about getting the advances that were denied in 
the main case, Mr. Patterson assenting to the- proposition 
that that was the meaning of the move. Some of the 
traffic men, like Mr. Hodgdon, dissented, but did not clearly 
indicate wherein they differed with Mr. Patterson. It is 
evident, however, from the maze into which the question 
of rates and relationships of live stock and fresh meat got, 
that the traffic men do not want to have their efforts re- 
specting them to be classed as merely an effort to obtain 
what was denied in June. Attorneys for the live stock 


and packing interests also took steps to preserve the iden- 
tity of the questions involved in I. and S. No.-.1124. As 
Mr. Hodgcon was understood, his understanding is that 
the carriers think the relationships they propose in the 
suspended tariffs shall be established regardless of the 
amount of the rate and that when that relationship shall 
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have been established there shall be an addition to the 
rates therein mentioned. 

“This, then, is your way of proposing that the Commis- 
sion shall modify the judgment it expressed in I. and S. 
No. 603 and in the fresh meat case,” suggested Luther 
Walter. Apparently the railroad men assented to that 
construction. 

Chairman Hall closed the conference by remarking that 
the Commission would wait for the formal letter embody- 
ing the views of the railroad executives. Chairman Ran- 
dolph said he would furnish copies of the letter to those 
who applied for it as soon as it was ready. 

The members of the committee that presented the mat- 
ter to the Commission said, when they arrived in Wash- 
ington, that a bull clique in Wall street and the public 
had run away with what they thought was a small idea 
when they put it out. They said they had no thought of 
initiating another advanced rate case when they had Geo. 
F. Randolph write to the Commission asking for a con- 
ference. Their thought was that it might be possible for 
the Commission to suggest some method whereby .the car- 
riers might obtain the benefit of the disallowed parts of 
the fifteen per cent case, without having the fact adver- 
tised as the initiation of a new case. They admitted that 
Chairman Randolph’s letter was broad enough to serve 
as a foundation for an application for a reopening of 
Ex Parte No. 57, or an entirely new case, but the main 
thought was to find a way for getting the tariffs that 
were suspended in the eastern commodities case and other 
suspension docket numbers closely related thereto, made 
effective. 

As the members of the committee talked about their 
errand before Mr. Patterson made his speech, it might 
be said they came with a view to finding out whether 
the breath of immediate life could not be put into what 
has been called, unofficially, the supplemental fifteen per 
cent case. Tariffs for that case were hustled in during 
the period the blanket dispensation from the rigors of the 
amended fifteenth section was effective. While it has been 
denied, it is believed that some of the men who asked 
for and obtained the hearing, inferred from the language 
of the dispensation that the Commission intended to say 
that increased rates forwarded for filing before August 
15 would be allowed to become operative. So believing, 
they may have advised their superiors and had the latter 
indorse the moves they proposed making to get the tariffs 
to the files before the expiration of the supposed general 
approval of advanced rates. If they held a conviction 
such as indicated, it is believed to be natural that they 
should have asked for a conference, which the Commission 
converted into a hearing. 


The committee men had no thought, they said, of a pub- 
lic hearing. They thought they could come here and ad- 
vise with officials and obtain information to guide them 
as to their future course, without having it appear they 
had initiated another advanced rate case. They did not 
relish the development of their excursion for information 
into a pilgrimage asking for something more definite than 
knowledge. 

The carriers asked for a conference with the Commis- 
sion in a letter dated October 12 from George F. Ran- 
dolph, commissioner, lines in Official Classification ter- 
ritory, reading as follows: 

“The Trunk Line traffic executives, after a discussion to- 
day, desired me to try to arrange for a short informal con- 
ference with the Commission next Wednesday or Thurs- 
day (Wednesday preferred) to talk over the rates on traf- 
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fic not favorably acted upon in the recent decision of the 
‘15 per cent advance in rates case,’ some of which are now 
covered by suspended tariffs and hearings arranged for, 
others covered by tariffs which carriers cancelled at the 
suggestion of the Commission; and possibly other matters 
germane to the subject of securing all of the results orig. 
inally asked for. 

“The thought arises from the carriers’ keen necessities 
as shown by the results since the case was presented anq 
was encouraged by the language of the Commission on 
page 23 of its decision as to amplifying its order if the 
necessity became apparent. 

“Tf a few of us could have the privilege of such confer. 
ence on next Wednesday, it is thought it will be of great 
assistance at the present time in reaching a prompt cop. 
clusion as to future action.” 

To which the Commission, through Chairman Hall, r¢ 
plied by telegram reading as follows: 

“Pursuant to your request by letter dated yesterday, 
the matters there referred to may be presented to the 
Commission at a public session on Wednesday, October 
17, at 2:00 p. m. Notice is being given accordingly.” 

A summary of the results of operations on 177 big roads, 
with a mileage of 220,436, made public coincidentally with 
the correspondence, shows a decline in the net of the car- 
riers in the eastern district in August of about $3,000,000 
and a similar decline in the net of the roads of the west- 
ern district. In the East the net per mile declined from 
$884 to $834 per mile as compared with August, 1916, the 
greatest year the railroads have ever known. In the 
western district the decline per mile of road was from 
$422 to $396. 

In both districts the increase in the gross was enormous. 
That is to say the volume of business was much greater 
than in August, 1916, but the expenses climbed faster than 
the operating revenue. In the South the operating revenue 
also greatly increased, but expenses increased in smaller 
total, so its per mile rose from $358 to $378. The bogging 
of the net in the East and the West resulted in bringing 
down the net per mile for the country as a whole from 
$528 to $507. 


RATE PROCEDURE HEARING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The hearing room of the Commission was well filled at 
the hearing October 15 on its tentative order for procedure 
with regard to tariffs bearing advanced rates, permission 
to file which must be obtained under the recent ament- 
ment to the fifteenth section. There were about 150 cal- 
riers and shippers present, representing all parts of the 
country and all interests. 

The shippers, generally speaking, expressed approval of 
the order of the Commission with respect to the require 
ments as to applications for permission to file, except that 
they thought there should be a provision that applications 
should be on file for a definite period—say thirty days— 
before being acted on. As to the Commission’s plan for 
publicity, however, they were not satisfied. That plat 
provides for the issuing by the Commission of a weekly 
bulletin containing a list of the applications filed and 4 
brief statement of their contents to be mailed to shippers 
organizations. The shippers thought this not sufficient 
notice nor the best method that could be employed, and 
argued for publication, at the expense of either the Com 
mission or the carriers, in a medium that is read by shiP 
pers. Many specified The Traffic World. 

The attitude of the carriers was one of approval! of the 
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order of the Commission as tentatively issued. They ob- 
jected to the suggestion of the shippers that there be a 
period of thirty days before action. They urged no specific 
objection to the shippers’ substitute plan for publicity. 
No objection to it was made by anybody, unless remarks 
py Commissioner Clark from the bench might be so con- 
strued. 

G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, opened for the shippers, speaking for the league. 
He said what was desired was an adequate knowledge by 
shippers of the contents of applications and knowledge in 
time so that they could be heard before applications were 
acted on. He said the suggestion of the Commission that 
carriers consult with shippers before filing applications 
was good, but that the applications should show to what 
extent there had been such consultation. He said he as- 
sumed that the bulletins of information proposed to be 
issued by the Commission would be sufficiently in detail 
as that it would not be necessary to consult the original 
application. His objection to that plan was that shippers 
in small communities were not identified with organiza- 
tions to which the bulletins would be issued. He mentioned 
shippers in South Bend, Ind., as an example. Even for 
shippers who are identified with such organizations, he 
said, the plan would mean time in circulating the informa- 
tion. If that plan was to be followed, he said, a certain 
period of time should elapse between the mailing of the 
bulletin and the time for opportunity for the shipper to 
be heard. He also thought the bulletins shoud be issued 
more frequently than once a week. He suggested that it 
would not be unreasonable also to require the carriers 
to place on file at cities where they are now required to 
maintain complete files of tariffs, copies of their applica- 
tions for permission to file advanced rates, though this 
need not necessarily include a copy of all exhibits. A 
copy of the full application might suffice. 

Mr. Moore, for the carriers, representing the southern 
carriers particularly, made a brief opening statement for 
all the carriers, saying that the plan of the Commission 
was acceptable in the main and that they would be glad 
to co-operate with the Commission in working out the prac- 
tical advantages under the new law. The shippers then 
resumed. 


Shippers Want Information. 


Luther Walter, representing the National Federation of 
Shippers, said the main thing the shippers wanted was in- 
formation. If some plan that would insure publication such 
as is now given to the dockets of the various classification 
committees could be worked out it would relieve the 
situation. He would go farther than the Commission’s 
Plan and suggest that the Commission or the carriers pub- 
lish in some magazine like The Traffic World the contents 
of applications, so that shippers could read it. The car- 
tiers under this new law, he said, will be relieved of con- 
siderable expense in the printing of tariffs and he thought 
they might well be asked to stand the expense of such 
publication. Copies of the applications for advances ought 
to be on file at offices of freight associations like that of 
Mr. Leland and others, he said. The great end to be 
achieved, he said, was knowledge and plenty of time. 

Ross Rynder, of Swift & Co., appearing for a group of 
Chicago attorneys who practice before the Commission and 
4 plan of procedure that had been suggested by them, 
Said the tentative order of the Commission complied with 
their suggestions except that it should indicate how long 
the application is to be held before being acted on. He 
Suggested thirty days, saying he realized that this meant 
Teally sixty days before action could be had, for under the 
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old law the tariff must be on file for thirty days. The 
answer, he said, was that the Commission might waive 
publication of the tariff for thirty days if the application 
had been before it for thirty days. This could be left to 
the discretion of the Commission. He suggested that if the 
same procedure is used with regard to applications as is 
now followed in suspension cases there need be no greater 
delay for the carriers than under the old law. 


He said he was not objecting to the Commission’s pub- 
licity plan. He realized that the Commission could not 
undertake the burden of supplying individual shippers 
with its proposed bulletin. But he pointed out that a 
copy of such a bulletin to the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, for instance, would be wholly inadequate. He sug- 
gested that it might be possible to arrange with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for a sufficient number. of the bul- 
letins and the individual shipper could subscribe. 


Commissioner Clark wanted to know if that wouldn’t 
mean delay. Mr. Rynder said he was afraid it would. He 
said he would also like to see the information published 
in journals that reach shippers, as news or otherwise. 


“Wouldn’t that be a matter of enterprise for the journal 
itself?” asked Commissioner Clark. 


Mr. Rynder said he was not suggesting anything as to 
that. Shippers would merely like to see the information 
so published. 


Commissioner McChord pointed out that the Government 
Printing Office method suggested by Mr. Rynder would 
mean a delay of two or three weeks. 


A Hypothetical Question. 


Commissioner Clark asked Mr. Rynder for his opinion 
in a case where the Commission orders a discrimination 
removed and the order can be complied with by the car- 
riers by increasing the lower rates to the level of the 
higher, or vice versa, or both. He asked whether per- 
mission under the new law would have to be obtained by 
the carriers as a condition precedent to filing tariffs bear- 
ing advanced rates under such an order. Mr. Rynder 
said there ought not to be a second hearing if the tariff 
offered complied with the order. The order, he said, would 
be approval in advance. 


Answering another question from Commissioner Clark, 
he said that where the Commission finds a higher rate 
than the one in existence to be reasonable, though not as 
high as proposed by the carrier, that, too, would be ap- 
proval in advance of a tariff bearing the suggested rate. 

J. V. Norman of Louisville said the question he was 
interested in was one of notice to shippers. It was 
extremely important if the notice of applications were to 
be the only notice before a tariff becomes effective. Ship- 
pers ought to have just as much notice as possible. But 
if there were to be another hearing not so much notice 
would be necessary. Some shippers, he said, have every 
opportunity because of their size and wealth to inform 
themselves as to what is on file or what is offered for 
filing, but that is not true of most shippers. They need 
w.ue publicity and the Commission should try to reach the 
great body of shippers. 


He disagreed with Mr. Rynder’s answer to Commissioner 
Clark’s question with regard to an order to remove dis- 
crimination. The new tariff submitted in compliance with 
the order should be subject to hearing, he said, for the 
reason that a shipper who might not have been interested 
in the discrimination proceeding and might never have 
heard of it, would be interested in the advanced rate to be 
filed. 
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Commissioner Clark remarked that one prime purpose 
of the new law was to cut down the number of hearings. 
Mr. Norman agreed, but said that was the reason notice 
that wouki reach every shipper was necessary. Commis- 
sioner Clark asked what kind of notice would do that. 
Mr. Norman replied that nothing would but publication in 
a periodical that reaches shippers. Every shipper, he 
said, reads one or more. “There are supposed to be sev- 
eral of them, he said. “I hear of them, but I don’t know 
about any of them but The Traffic World.” 

He said the carriers ought to pay for such publication 
and he pointed out that the new law relieves them of con- 
siderable expense in the printing of tariffs. ‘ 

Commissioner Clark wanted: to know if it was his idea 
that the Commission should single out some publication 
or publications and see that notice of applications. was 
printed therein. Mr. Norman said that was exactly his 
idea and that it was a usual method of publication by 
courts. There was no reason that he could see why it 
could not be done in this case. 

Commissioner Woolley wanted to know who would pay 
for this publication. Mr. Norman replied that the shippers 
didn’t care—all they wanted was the information—but 
he repeated that he thought the carriers should do it. It 
should be paid advertising in The Traffic World, for in- 
stance, he said, but an arrangement as to price should 
be made by the Commission in advance. “What we want,” 
said he, “is publication in a paper that shippers all see.” 

Charles Kimmick of Charleston, S. C., said the new law 
transferred the burden from the shipper to the carrier. 
Hitherto, he said, the shipper has had to attack what the 
carrier had filed—-now the carrier will have to justify 
before a tariff can be filed. It is an entirely new process, 
he said ,and no matter what expense or increase in force 
is necessary, it must be met. 

Merit of Increase Not at Issue. 


S. H. Cowan of Texas thought the new law was intended 
to avoid the trial of so many cases. He said he did not 
believe the question of the merit of a proposed rate in- 
crease ought to be decided as a condition to the filing 
of the tariff. That was not the intent of the law. The 
difficulty was to administer the law without too great a 
burden on the shipper or the Commission. To have a hear- 
ing in Washington on the question as to whether a tariff 
should be filed would be to make it impossible for many 
shippers to protect themselves, on account of the expense. 

Mr. Helm, commerce counsel for the Kansas commission, 
agreed with Mr. Cowan that it would be impossible for the 
shipper to appear in Washington to answer every applica- 
tion made by carriers. The Commission could and should 
dispose of many applications without hearing and the car- 
riers ought not to take advantage of the law to pile 
thousands of applications on the Commission. By such 
means, he said, they would defeat the law. 

Commissioner Clark wondered whether they would be 
defeating the law or their own purposes. He then went 
on to say that Congress assumed, evidently, that the Com- 
mission would use its discretion as to permission to file 
advanced rate tariffs without hearing and both shippers 
and carriers must assume the same thing if “we are to get 
anywhere.” 

Mr. Moore, for the carriers, said the Commission ought 
not to fix any period of time for which applications must 
lie without action and the Commission should be allowed 
to use its discretion. He said 75 per cent of the 1,100 
applications now awaiting action are perfunctory and can 
be handled without hearing by the Commission through 
its expert knowledge. 
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J. C. Lincoln, of the New York Chamber of Co:ameree, 
suggested a method by which shippers and carriers could 
get together. He cited the dockets of the classification 
committees printed and distributed to subscribers, ang 
also printed in a magazine that reaches shippers. [f, afte 
conferences are held, it is proposed to change the rates the 
carriers should notify shippers interested. There would be 
no difficulty in doing this, he said. The Commission migh; 
not have power to order it, he said, but it could accom. 
plish a good deal by requesting it. 

Mr. Stafford, of the Louisville Board of Trade, spoke 
for a better method of notice to shippers and for the 
thirty days’ time plan. He said if the applications were 
placed on file by carriers at various cities, as had pbeey 
suggested, copies of the exhibits should be filed with 
them. He said the Commission’s plan of publicity would 
not reach all shippers. In Louisville, he said, there were 
some large shippers who did not belong to the Board of 
Trade to which the Commission’s bulletins would be issued, 
Publication in some medium chosen because of its adver. 
tising value would be preferable, he said. He suggested 
The Traffic World. 


Views of Carriers Presented. 


Mr. Wood, for the western carriers, thought the broad- 
est possible discretion ought to be left to the Commission 
or the statute would be unworkable. He hoped the result 
would be a decrease in the number of heafings. He said 
it would be unfortunate if the carriers had to give the 
same publicity to applications that it now gives to tariffs 
and then be required to publish rates in a tariff. He saw 
great, advantage to be derived in informal discussion be- 
fore the tariff should take form. He commended Mr. 
Lincoln’s co-operative idea.and the idea of the Commission 
along the same line expressed in its tentative order, but 
he said a rate differed from a classification in important 
particulars and perhaps the method used by-the classifica- 
tion committees could not be used by the railroads with 
respect to rates. 

He said the carriers even now do more than the law re 
quires with regard to publicity in respect to tariffs. The 
effect of the law, he said, was going to be to do away 
with the suspension docket, but where there is new evi- 
dence there would always be opportunity for suspension. 

Mr. Moore, for the southern carriers, said it was assumed 
that in any case of importance, if it rejects an application, 
the Commission would weigh carefully a request of the 
carriers for a formal hearing. The attitude of the car- 
riers, he said, was one of co-operation to carry out the 
purpose of the amendment. No shipper can be injured by 
it, he said, because if the shipper doesn’t know before the 
filing he has ample opportunity after filing. But the car- 
rier, he said, is put at a disadvantage because if an appli 
cation is turned down the carrier is without recourse. 

T. H. Burgess spoke briefly for the eastern carriers. He 
said the Commission should be left to exercise its dis 
cretion as to the time element. Randall Cliffton also 
made a brief statement for the southern carriers. 

W. C. Chisholm spoke for Canadian carriers, setting 
forth reasons why, in his opinion, they should be excepted 
from the order of the Commission. 

Just before adjournment Commissioner Daniels asked 
the carriers to consider a proposed additional paragraph 
in the order to the effect that applications should state 
what publicity has been given to the proposal to increase 
rates, through the press, to shippers, or otherwise. Mr. 
Moore, after consulting other representatives of carriers, 
announced that there was no objection, though the lar 
guage might better read, “What publicity, if any.” 
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The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
What \as probably thought would be the final argument 
in the cc'ebrated Shreveport case, when it was set down 
on the docket, was made on October 12 and 13. Within 
an hour «fter the attorneys began talking those who may 
have had such a thought probably came to the conclusion 
that the end in that case is not yet in sight, because 
strong points were brought out tending to show the Com- 
mission went too far in its 1916 orders. 

The arguments on the two days mentioned went to the 
merits of the report and order of the Commission, issued 
in July, 1916, prescribing a scale of class rates for ap- 
plication between Shreveport and Texas points; between 
points in Louisiana and points in Texas common point 
and Texas differential territories; between points in Texas 
common point territory; between Texas common point 
and Texas differential territory; dealing with the Galves- 
ton and Houston differential; and requiring the carriers 
to substitute Western Classification for the Texas Classi- 
fication. A 

Under the report and order, the carriers filed Fonda’s 
LC. C. No. 2-B. Most of it avowedly became effective on 
September 1. The Commission during the summer ac- 
cepted it as being in compliance with its order on all 
items except as to lignite, live stock, tan bark and cord 
wood. The items mentioned were suspended in I. and S. 
No. 958. 

Arguments as to them were made on October 11. At 
the close of the discussion on that day, Commissioner 
Clark looked over his glasses and inquired as to why the 
carriers had not acted on a permit authorizing them to 
cancel out rates on the four articles mentioned and there- 


by brought to light the fact that, while the Commission 


was listening to arguments on the four articles in a sus- 
pension case, the higher rates are in effect, but are not 
collected by the railroads. 


Gentry Waldo, speaking for the railroads, explained that 
through an oversight Mr. Fonda had not filed a supple- 
ment postponing the effective date of the suspended items 
until after the Commission had disposed of the main 
case. When he discovered that he had not carried out. 
the agreement under which the effective date was to be 
postponed, he asked for and received permission to can- 
cel the higher rates and restore the old ones, on one 
day’s notice. Instead of acting under the permit, he filed 
@ postponement supplement. That was rejected because 
the effective date, September 1, had arrived and passed 
before the postponement supplement was received. Mr. 
Waldo, in conclusion, said the cancellation tariffs restor- 
ing the old rates were in the hands of the printer. 

“But which rates are being paid?” asked Chairman Hall. 

“The carriers have no desire to collect. the higher rates,” 
said Mr. Waldo. 


“Tam asking about a fact, not about a desire,” said Mr. 
Hall. 


“They're collecting the old rates,” said S. H. Cowan. 


The argument on October 12 and the following day went 
'o the law questions raised by the action of the Commis- 
sion in striking down, in effect, all the work of the Texas 
‘ommission, and especially in requiring the substitution 
of the Western Classification for the classification made 
by the Texans. Allison Mayfield, chairman of the Texas 
‘mmission, who, according to the views of the Louisiana 
‘omplainants, should have often been before the Federal 
Commission as a ‘witness justifying the work of the body 
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of which he is the. chairman, was an interested listener 
to the arguments. 


The chief one on behalf of Texas shippers was made by 


N. A. Stedman. For the state the burden was borne by. 
Luther Nickels, assistant attorney general. Mr. Stedman’s 
broad proposition was that in striking down the Texas 
classification the federal body proceeded without any testi- 
mony tending to show that the Texas classification makes 
an unlawful discrimination against the Shreveport shipper. 
He quoted liberally from the testimony of Chairman Fyfe 
to show that the Western Classification places burdens on 
the Shreveport shipper that are greater or unlike those 
the Texas classification is supposed to put on him. He 
made much of a line in Fyfe’s testimony in which the 
Western chairman said he could not say which classifica- 
tion contained the greater burdens in the way of ratings. 
Mr. Stedman called attention to the fact that for thirty 
years the railroads of the country have been trying to 
obtain uniformity in descriptions, rules for packing and so 
forth, but that not the least effort has been made to ob-_ 
tain uniformity in ratings. 

His purpose was to show that the striking down of the 
Texas classification was on the assumption that it places 
unlawful burdens on the Shreveport shipper. That, he 
submitted, is pure assumption in view of the fact that 
Mr. Fyfe, as a witness, said he could not say which was 
the more burdensome classification without making a care- 
ful check of every one of the thousands of items, which 
he said would take six or eight weeks. 

Mr. Stedman said the order is clearly in violation of 
the rule laid down in the South Dakota express rate case. 

“The authority of this Commission is a limited, circum- 
scribed power,” said he. “It goes only to the removal 


_of undue discrimination, something that has not been 


shown. The testimony shows that the ratings are not 
the same, but that is true regarding the three great clas- 
sifications and this Commission, time and again, has 
pointed out that fact and the testimony of Mr. Fyfe shows 
no effort has been made by the uniform committee, in 
thirty years, to bring about a uniformity of ratings.” 

He called attention to the fact that the railroads, in 
their tariff, have applied differentials, regardless of how 
short the haul in common point territory, and also on 
hauls within differential territory. He said the language 
of the Commission does not give such authority. The 
rule has been that no differential could be applied unless 
and until the haul. in common point territory was of a 
length to cause the application of the maximum blanket 
rate. That haul is 245 miles. 


F. A. Lallier, for the Galveston Commercial Association, 
found himself in a position requiring explanation. . He 
appeared in the case as traffic manager for. the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce and now he appears as traffic 
manager for Galveston. The two cities long have been 
in a wrangle over post differentials, Houston being seven 
cents over Galveston, first class. At the San Antonio 
hearing Mr. Lallier, as a witness, said the differential is 
not a water-compelled one, and he stood by that conten- 
tion. L 

Speaking for Galveston he argued that the question 
is one for the Texas commission to handle, as a local 
matter. He said it has appointed a hearing on the. mat- 
ter. He said-that Galveston was not advised that Hous- 
ton intended bring the question into the Shreveport case 
and said the Shreveport people had never contended that 
the difference in rates between the two Texas ports re- 
sulted -in prejudice to Shreveport. 
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The last of the Shreveport case, for a few months at 
least, it is believed, was heard on October 13 when Luther 
Nickels, assistant attorney general for Texas, summed 
up the arguments for the Texas side of the proposition, 
contending, in a broad way, that the federal regulation 
body had gone beyond the confines of its authority in its 
supplemental order of July, 1916. Texas contends that that 
order, if allowed to stand, will utterly destroy state regu- 
lation, without any necessity therefor having been shown, 
or without any showing of facts that rates and classifica- 
tions, ordered stricken down, constitute or cause undue 
prejudice and discrimination against the trade and com- 
merce of Shreveport. In other words, the Texans argued 
that the federal body seized upon the complaint of Shreve- 
port to do something that Congress said should not be 
done, namely, the fixing of rates on traffic moving wholly 
within a state. 

Prior to that, at the afternoon session of October 12, 
Paul Kayser for Houston and S. H. Cowan for Texas live 
stock interests and shippers generally attacked the order 
of July, 1916, as illegal and one that should be carefully 
reformed, if not wholly stricken from the records on ac- 
count of its dealing with phases of the matter not shown 
to be involved. 

Wylie M. Barrow, assistant attorney general for Louis- 
iana, upheld the order of the Commission, as did also 
George H. Atkins, traffic manager of the Shreveport com- 
mercial organizations. The latter presented an exhibit 
showing that during the few months the rates have been 
in effect, Shreveport has sent L. C. L. traffic to 680 dif- 
ferent stations in Texas and that that constitutes nearly 
half the points in Texas and that that constitutes nearly 


words, that the orders of the Commission had been vin- 


dicated by the expansion of Shreveport’s jobbing business, 
which the Shreveport complaint averred had theretofore 
been confined to Louisiana and only the smallest fringe 
of communities in Texas. 

At the Saturday session the railroad side was presented 
by H. M. Garwood, Gentry Waldo and J. W. Terry. The 
first mentioned said he was surprised at the showing made 
by the exhibit filed by Mr. Atkins. While he is also a 
Texan, Mr. Garwood, as attorney for the railroads, has had 
to be the champion of the Commission’s right and duty 
to deal with rates in such a way as to give the Louisiana 
communities an opportunity to do business in Texas on 
terms of equality with Texas communities. He laughingly 
said that as he read the briefs of Messrs. Stedman and 
Nickels, the two spokesmen for Texas who devoted time 
to the law side of the question, they now admit the Com- 
mission had the right to make its first order and tenta- 
tively admit that it had the power to make the order of 
July, 1916, but that they are now contending that the 
march of commerce has not made it necessary for the 
Commission to allow the Louisiana people to do L. C. L. 
business west of the Brazos river. 

Comparing San Antonio and Shreveport, he said the lat- 
ter has the advantage over the Texas city in the way of 
favorable inbound rates, location on a navigable river, 
proximity to the Mississippi crossings, cheap labor and 
cheap fuel, yet San Antonio, by reason of the more favor- 
able rates in Texas, is able to distribute her goods right 
at the doors of Shreveport, while the last mentioned place, 
until the rate adjustment ordered by the Commission went 
into effect, was confined to her strictly local territory and 
not able to fully occupy all that. 

Mr. Nickels asserted that Shreveport’s small business in 
the territory west of the Brazos in four months of 1917 
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compared with the corresponding months in 1916, 71 tons 
he said, showed that Shreveport cannot be expected to do 
business there, even under Commission-made rates, fy, 
said the only showing of discriminatory rates wis ag ty 
rates made by the railroads. These the Commission re 
duced as inherently unreasonable. 

“These railroads, not the authorities of Texas, haye 
been convicted of unlawfulness and the judgment lias beey 
affirmed,” said Mr. Nickels. “Yet if this scale, filed under 
the supplemental order, is allowed to stand, these ¢op. 
demned corporations will wake up the morning afier their 
conviction finding themselves $3,000,000 better off than 
before they were convicted of maintaining unreasonable 
rates from Shreveport.” 

Speaking of the condemnation of the Texas cCiassifica. 
tion, Mr. Nickels argued that a finding by the federal body 
against the rating on lumber, for instance, is not justificg. 
tion for a like finding against paper tablets, or for a find. 
ing requiring the substitution of the 14,000 items in West. 
ern Classification for the 9,000 of the Texas book. 

“A finding that the classification of dogs is unreasonable 
gives no warrant for a condemnation of the rating on 
pole cats,” said the Texan. “The law means, and you 
yourselves have held that a classification means, a par. 
ticular article or class of articles, not a whole book of 
articles,” 





















REQUISITIONING DATE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The formal notice from the Shipping Board to ship om. 
ers as to the effective date of the long-discussed general 
requisitioning, issued on October 13, is as follows: 

The United States Shipping Board hereby gives notice 
to all owners of ships registered and enrolled under the 
laws of the United States that the requisition of all Amer 
ican steamers described below, and of. which previous an 
nouncement has been made, will become operative ani 
effective on October 15, 1917, at noon. 

1. The ships affected by said requisition and included 
therein are: - 

(a) All cargo ships able to carry not less than 2,500 
tons total dead weight, including bunkers, water ani 
stores. 

(b) All passenger steamers of not less than 2,500 tons 
gross register. 

2. (a) As to all steamers in or bound to Americal 
ports on October 15, 1917, requisition becomes effective 
after discharge of inward cargo and ship is put in ordinary 
good condition. 

(b) As to steamers which have started to load theif 
outward cargo, requisition becomes effective at noon 
October 15, 1917, and accounts as to hire and expenses will 
be adjusted from time steamer. began to load. 

3. Steamers, trading to and from American ports, that 
have sailed on their voyage prior to October 15, 1917, a 
noon, are to complete that voyage as promptly as possible 
and report for requisitioning. 

4. Steamers that are occupied in trades between foreigi 
ports shall be requisitioned as of October 15, 1917, at noo, 
and accounts adjusted accordingly. 

5. (a) Owners whose steamers are operating in theif 
regular trades are to continue the operation of their steal 
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will apply to the Shipping Board for instructions regardilé 
the future employment of said steamers. 
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PRIORITY COAL ORDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a comparatively short time the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Norfolk & Western will become 
the beneficiaries of priority coal orders. The committee 
composed of representatives of the priority board, the 
Sheaffer car committee, the Fuel Administration and the 
car service division of the Commission are hard at work 
with a view to having the burden of keeping the railroads 
supplied with fuel equitably apportioned among the min- 
ers, with hearty co-operation on the part of mine owners 
and operators. The latter might be supposed to be in- 
clined to hold back because, when the apportionment is 
made, there is frequently a reduction in the amount of 
contract coal carrying prices higher than those fixed by 
the government. They, however, are not resisting. On 
the contrary, Many are active in promoting apportionment. 

This co-operation on the part of mine operators is due, 
so it is asserted, to a conviction on the part of the most 
intelligent among them that unless some provision is made 
for keeping the railroads supplied, without interruption, 
there will be no contract coal delivered. Still another 
conviction is that if the railroads are forced, through the 
failure of operators to co-operate to the end that each will 
bear his proper share of the burden, to confiscate coal, 
the confusion resulting from such a method of distribu- 
tion will cause more loss than will flow from a reduction 
in the quantity of contract coal that may be delivered. 


Nominally Fuel Administrator Garfield is making this 
apportionment. As a matter of fact, the men who have 
been handling the distribution of cars are devising the 
plans and Dr. Garfield, after examination to assure himself 
there are no manifest errors, is giving his approval. That 
is the fact because, primarily, it is a question of car dis- 
tribution. All the men on Garfield’s staff put together, in 
the last analysis, know less about car distribution prob- 
lems than a practical man like Chairman Sheaffer or Mr. 
Spangler of that committee, Mr. Kirtley, Priority Agent 
Lovett’s executive officer, or Mr. De Groot, chief of the 
car service division of the Commission, or Mr. Gutheim, 
the examiner who takes care of the legal end of the Com- 
mission’s car distribution work. All except the last-men- 
tioned are railroad traffic men and they know the problem 
from more angles than the coal man or the fuel adminis- 
trator, 


Railroads that have no mines on their rails are not 
being forgotten by the committee. The chief aim is so to 
arrange distribution on the rails of the carriers serving 
mines that there will be no waste of equipment, either of 
he originating or connecting lines. For instance, if the 
Pennsylvania knows that every operator on its rails is 
hder orders to contribute such and such a quantity of 
val, it need not concern itself about getting cars to a 
particular point at a particular time. It knows that it 
al count on some coal from every mine in operation 
very day. There is a regular flow, interrupted only by 
trikes or breakdowns. Each mine is rated to provide a 
ittle more than enough to supply the Pennsylvania so as 
0 take care of such interruptions. By that method of 
mserving cars there is a greater volume possible of de- 
ivery to connecting carriers. 


The thought is that .connecting lines shall be appor- 
ined, for ration purposes, among the carriers having 
nines on their rails and making it the duty of the originat- 
ig line to supply fuel for the connections. The connect- 
ng lines are now practically dependent upon the originat- 
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ing lines for their fuel supply, so that whatever assures 
the originating lines economy of cars operates to help the 
connecting lines. Regularity is the thing that creates a 
surplus or reserve of fuel, and that is the aim of the men 
who are showing the Fuel Administration how to handle 
the fundamental proposition—namely, that of keeping open 
the lines of communication whereby a supply is assured 
to everybody—not in perhaps as great volume as could be 
used, but a steady supply, enabling those who have to cut 
their coats from the cloth that is available to know what 
they can do. 

The scheme benefits the operators because they can all 
know that only under the most extraordinary conditions 
will any of their tonnage over and above that set aside for 
the operation of the railroad that enables them to reach 
any markets at all be confiscated by the railroad. In 
other words, the plan enables them to make arrangements 
for the delivery of coal that will not be overturned, in 
ordinary circumstances, through the confiscation of fuel 
to enable the railroad to continue operations. 

According to reports that have been coming to the Com- 
mission, the plan thus far has worked satisfactorily. Every 
operator is working on the assumption that each of his 
competitors is under an “involuntary servitude” order to 
take care of the railroad that enables him to operate at 
all that bears with equal weight upon all; that no man is 
getting an opportunity to put something over in.a par- 
ticular market, hence there can be no complaint on any 
ground than the sacrifice of a few dollars that might be 
garnered if the railroad in question were able to haul the 
higher-priced fuel to a consumer on. its rails. 

Agents for railroads in all parts of the country have 
been making feverish inquiries as to the full terms of the 
orders Dr. Garfield, the fuel administrator, made respect- 
ing the fuel supply for the Pennsylvania system. Their 
activity leads to the conviction that many carriers will 
undertake to have the fuel administrator apportion coal 
in such a way that they will also receive benefits similar 
to those they think the Pennsylvania is going to derive. 

Messrs. De Groot and Gutheim, the representatives of the 
Commission in the deliberations of the car service com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association, who helped 
prepare the scheme, acted, not at the behest of the rail- 
road nor in its interest, but in the interest of the mine 
operators who were making complaints that the confisca- 
tion of coal by the Pennsylvania was resulting in damage 
to them in that the seizures of coal were made by the 
railroad without regard to whether it was taking much or 
little from a given operator. The order requires every 
operator to contribute his share toward the fueling of the 
railroad upon which they all depend for the transportation 
of coal, over and above the railroad requirements, that 
they may have to sell to the ordinary consumer. 

The announcement of Dr. Garfield of his action in tak- 
ing care of the Pennsylvania reads more like an announce- 
ment that the steps were taken for the benefit of the rail- 
road than for the benefit of operators. 


“The first of a series of orders to distribute coal on a 
priority basis and regulate the movement of coal cars, is- 
sued yesterday by Fuel Administrator Garfield, provides 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad, which serves about 700 
mines, shall have its needs properly taken care of,” says 
the first sentence. Not until a page of typewriting had 


been devoted to that and other matters was there any 
mention of the complaints of operators. 

“Other railroads will be served through similar orders 
soon to follow, which will comprise the first series,” is the 
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second sentence. It is upon that assurance that inquiries 
are being made by other railroads. A further announce- 
ment is that “Commercial coal will be distributed by a 
second series, giving preference, in order, to the govern- 
ment, domestic users, public utilities and all: commercial 
organizations using coal.” The announcement reads as if 
the railroads would be provided ahead of even the public 
‘buildings owned by the government. After the govern- 
ment will come domestic users, gas, electricity and street 
railway users and so on down the line to “commercial 
organizations,” of which no definition is made. 


SUPREME COURT ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A-novel question respectiug the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was discussed before the United 
States Supreme Court, October 15, by Assistant Attorney 
General Frierson, Dr. Needham of thé Commission’s legal 
staff and Henry G. Herbel, attorney for the railroads. It 
arose in the suit of the St. Louis Southwestern and other 
carriers having rails west of the Mississippi and south of 
the Memphis gateway, against the United States and the 
Commission to enjoin the enforcement of the Commis- 
sion’s order directing the carriers to establish at least 
one through route and joint rate on lumber and logs from 
the yellow pine blanket south of the east and west line 
passing through Memphis to Paducah, over. which the 
sixteen cent rate on yellow pine shall apply. 

The railroads, through Mr. Herbel, said the order re- 
quired the carriers to enter into contractual relations and 
relations existing between principal and agent with whom 
they did not care to have such relations, all in violation 
of the fifth amendment to the constitution. 

This is a novel case. The carriers concerned have 
through routes and a joint rate of 16 cents to Cairo. 
Paducah, on the south bank of the Ohio and nearer to 
many points of origin in the blanket territory, has to 
pay a combination through rate of 22 cents on yellow pine. 
The through routes serving that city pass through Cairo, 
Memphis and Thebes. The lumber is hauled on such 
combination rates through Cairo or Thebes and_ back 
across the Ohio river on an expensive bridge owned by 
the Illinois Central. The last-mentioned road also will 
carry yellow pine from the blanket territory that may be 
turned over to it at Memphis, but the through charge, not 
will bo 22 cents. 

Ordinarily that would look like a third section case. 
The Commission, however, treated it not so. It con- 
demned the 22-cent combination as unreasonable per se. 
Then it said the carriers should establish at least one 
through route over which a joint rate of 16 cents should 
apply, so as to put Paducah on terms of equality with 
Cairo. 

That was equivalent to the Commission ordering the 
removal of discrimination without leaving the option to 
the carriers, by ordering them to establish at least one 
through route and joint rate of 16 cents to Paducah. It 
said the natural through route would be via Memphis. 
The “west side” lines, however, said they preferred to 
move via Cairo or Thebes. The Commission did not ob- 
ject to them establishing the through route and joint rate 
via any crossing, just so they established one such route 
and thereby put Paducah on a footing of equality with 
Cairo. 

It was argued that such a requirement would make it 
necessary for the west side lines to establish through 


a joint rate, 
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route and joint rate arrangements, thereby making their 
connections agents for them, with carriers with whom they 
did not care to enter into such arrangements. Mr. Herbel 
pointed out that in the Riverside Mills case the cour 
said it was a grave question as to whether the Commis. 
sion could require a carrier to make such relations with 
another and thereby subject itself to liabilities of an up. 
known or at least indefinite character. 

Dr. Needham argued that there-was not the least doubj 
about the power. He said the railroads had already estab. 
lished through routes over which a through rate of 99 
cents applies from the blanket territory. He suggested 
that the west side lines were not afraid to trust ihe Ilii- 
nois Central to deal justly with them in carrying on the 
22-cent rate, which is the combination of locals. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

No formal ruling has yet been made by the internal 
revenue commissioner as to the war tax on freight bills 
accruing on shipments started before November 1 but not 
arriving until after that day. There is no reason, hovw- 
ever, for believing that the decision will be other than 
that, if the freight is paid after November 1, the railroad 
company will be under obligation to add the tax. If the 
freight is prepaid, naturally, no tax can be collected. 

Some shippers have raised the question as to the taxes 
paid on overcharges, later refunded. That question has not 
yet reached the internal revenue office—that is to say, the 
men who are handling the questions do not remember 
having had it presented to them. They have thousands of 
questions piled up awaiting answer, even as the Commis 
sion has hundreds of applications for permission to file 
increased rates. 

The curbstone judgment of men in the revenue depart- 
ment, however, is that a railroad can no more retain a 
tax erroneously collected than it can retain money col- 
lected without tariff authority. The law requires the rail- 
roads to collect the tax from the shipper and account for 
the money taken in, at stated intervals of time. 

Apparently, it is incumbent on the railroad to see to it, 
first, that there is no overcharge; and, second, that, if 
there is an overcharge, the tax collected on it is not re 
mitted to the government. The duty of seeing that noth- 
ing more than ‘the tariff rate is collected lies upon the 
carrier all the time. It must return the overcharge and 
an overcharge of taxes, it is suggested, is just as unlawful 
as an overcharge of freight. 

As to how a railroad that has overpaid taxes is to get 
them back—that is one of the large questions on which a 
generalization might hurt more than help. Usually get 
ting money out of the treasury that arrived there through 
error is as hard as inducing Congress to make an appro 
priation for a truly worthy project. Getting money for a 
hare-brained scheme is not so hard. Congress, to this day, 
is passing bills authorizing the treasury to return money 
paid during the Spanish War that had passed beyond the 
control of collectors and the internal revenue commissioner. 
There is a way for getting back money before it is mingled 
in the general funds of the treasury, but the easiest way 
to keep out of trouble is to make a careful check on freight 
collected before remitting to the treasury. 


BLOCK SIGNAL INSTALLATION. 
The Commission October 18 issued an order directing 
the carriers to furnish information, as of Jan. 1, 1913, con 
cerning their block signal installations. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION | 


(Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1917. 


Docket No. 1335—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Soup Powders or Tablets: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 343.) ‘ 
Docket No. 1336—10:15 A. M. ’ _ Submitted by Carriers. 
Addition of Rule 6B to following items under ‘Plumbers 
Goods,” carrying 24,000 pounds C. L. minimum. 2 
Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, Page 308; Items 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, Page 308; and Items 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17 and 18, Page 310. 
Docket No. 1337—10:30 A. M. 
Springs: : f 
lailway Car or Locomotive, iron or steel: : 
Coiled, made of iron or steel, 5-16 inch or over in thick- 
ness, loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class. 
Elliptic, loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class. 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Items 12, 13 and 14, Page 344.) ; 
Docket No. 1338—10:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Oil Well Outfits and Supplies: Tubing Catchers, iron or steel: 
In boxes, L. C. L., third class. 
Add to C. L. mixture, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, at 
Class A. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


(New entry.) 
Docket No. 1339—10:45 A. M. f 
Hog Hair and Vegetable Fiber mixed: ; 
Curled, other than in rope form: In bags, class D1; in bales, 
not machine pressed, one and one-half times first class; in 
machine pressed bales, L. C. L., first class; in machine 
pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(To cancel last part of Item 5, Page 229). 
Docket No. 1340—10:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Eliminate estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon on follow- 
ing: Item 2, Page 303, Grease, not otherwise indexed by 
name ; Item 3, Page 303, Paraffine Wax; Item 4, Page 303, 
Petrolatum Preparations. Actual weights to govern. 
Docket No. 1341—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Eliminate Item 30, Page 349. This is covered by Item 13, 
Page 335. 
— No. 1342—11:00 A. M. 
ils: 
Olive: In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 


class. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


(To amend Item 11, Page 286.) 
seat No. 1343—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
ar: 


Candle: In barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class D. 
(To cancel Item 23, Page 355.) 
poet No. 1344—11:20 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Seeds: 

Flax (Linseed): In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages or in bulk in cloth or paper lined cars, 
C. L., minimum weight 56,000 pounds, class B. 

ae (To cancel Item 25, Page 332.) 

Eliminate mixed C. L. rating on Flaxseed and Flaxseed Screen- 
ings now carried as Item 27, Page 332, account no move- 
ment. 


Docket No. 1345—11:30 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
P Western Classification Committee. 
ercolators: 
Percolators, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Copper, in barrels, boxes or crates, one and one-half times 
first class. 
Sheet iron or steel or tin, in barrels, boxes or crates, one 
and one-half times first class. 
(To cancel Item 14, Page 302.) 


Docket No. 1346—11:40 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Pp Western Classification Committee. 
umps, lower, other than Windmill: Loose or on skids, L. C. 
L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 
packices, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B and Note 3), class A. 
D (To cancel Item 19, Page 268.) 
eet No. 1347—11:50 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
ron or S el: 
Borings, Filings or Turnings: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourt! class; in packages or in bulk, straight or mixed 
C. L.. minimum weight 50,000 pounds, class -D. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 236.) 
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Docket No. 1348—1:30 P. M. - 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Hats or Caps, other than Millinery: 
Fur, in wooden boxes only, class D1. 
(To cancel Items 28 and 29, Page 226.) 
Docket No. 1349—1:30 P. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Gloves or Mittens: 

Canvas or Canton Flannel, in bales or boxes, one and one- 
half times first class. 

Fur, in wooden boxes only, class D1. 4 

(To cancel Items 16, 17 and 18, Page 219.) 
Docket No. 1350—1:45 P. M. o 
; Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committec. 
Corn Cribs, Sectional: 

Wood and Wire combined: In bundles or rots, L. C. I., 
fourth class; in packages named, C. I.., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Wooden: In flat sections, loose, L. C. L., fourth class: in flat 
sections, loose, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 22, Page 171.) 
Docket No. 1351—1:55 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
To eliminate Item 10, Page 178, Patent or Proprietary Medi- 
cines, Liquid, in shipments of one kind only, C. L. 
Docket No. 1352—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Ammunition (Not Explosive): 

Cartridge Shells (Cartridge Cases), empty, not primed: 
Metallic: In boxes, L. C. L., second class: in boxes, C. L., 

minimum weight 40,000 peunds, third class. 

Projectiles, empty or solid, other than Small Arm: In boxes, 

. C. L., second class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fourth class, 
(To cancel Items 22 and 24, Page 117.) 
Docket No. 1353—2:15 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Oil Well Outfits and Supplies: 
Working Barrels: 
Iron or Steel, with fittings, loose, L. C. L., second class. 
Brass, with or without fittings, in boxes, L. C. L., first 
class. 
' (To amend Item 44, Page 289.) 
Docket No. 1354—2:20 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Guy Wire Protectors, iron or steel: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose or in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 


Docket No. 1355—2:25 P. Submitted by Shippers. 
Hair Tonics, in bulk in barrels, second class. 

Docket No. 1356—2:30 P. M. * Submitted by Shippers. 
Cobalt Metal or Metallic Cobalt, in barrels or boxes, first class. 


(New entry.) 
Submitted by Shippers. 


(New entry.) 
M. 


Docket No. 1357—2:40 P. M. 

Pipe, iron or steel; Pipe Fittings, iron or steel, not plated, or 
iron or steel body, not plated; Cocks or Valves, iron or steel, 
not plated or iron or steel body, not plated; Steam Traps, 
Steam or Oil Separators, and *Cocks or Valves, Copper, 
brass or bronze, and *Pipe Fittings, N. O. 1. Bb. N., copper. 
brass or bronze, in mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

*Combined weight of articles marked thus (*) subject to 

Rule 21B. 

Docket No. 1358—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Tire Covers or Protectors: In barrels, boxes or bundles, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 3, Page 359.) 

Docket No. 1359—3:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Cork: Shapes, Sheets or Slabs, without Binder or with Asphalt 
Binders; Granulated or Ground Cork; Insulating Brick (In- 
fusorial Earth), or Insulating Cement (Infusorial Earth), 
loose or in packages as provided for straight C. L. ship- 
ments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,060 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(New Item.) 
Docket No. 1360—3:30 P. M. 
Oils: 
Cottonseed: In bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class. 
(To amend Item 6, Page 285.) 

Docket No. 1361—3:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Gases, Compressed: 

Anhydrous Ammonia: In steei cylinders, L. C. L., third class; 
in steel cylinders, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 15, Page 213.) 
eee No. 1362—4:00 P. M Submitted by Shippers. 
Salt: ‘ 
Live Stock, Medicated: In blocks, in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, class C. 
(To amend Item 10, Page 329.) 
Docket No. 1362A—4:15 P. M. : Submitted by Shippers. 
Agricultural Implements, other than hand: 

Cultivators, Motor: K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds, class A. 

(New Item.) 
Docket No. 1363—4:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cotton Cleaners: K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. I., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(New Item.) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1917. 
Docket No. 1364—9:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Moving Picture Screens, in boxes, first class. 
(New Item.) . 
Docket No. 1365—9:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Slops, Concentrated Distillery, in tank cars (subject to Rule 


32), class E. 
(New Item.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 
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Docket No. 1366—9:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Pottery: 
Indian, in barrels or boxes, first class. 

(Eliminates ‘Indian Pottery’’ from Item 10, Page 174.) 
Docket No. 1367—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 2, Page 114, Tanks, Wooden, 

Unable to locate movement. 

Docket No. 1368—10:15 A. M. 

. Submitted in part by Shippers and in part by Carriers. 
Junk, consisting of: Bones; Cullet (Broken Glass); Dross or 

Skimmings, Babbit Metal, Lead,, Solder, Type Metal or 

Zinc; Hoots; Horns; Rags; Scrap Babbit Metal; Scrap Iron 

(see Note 1); Scrap Lead; Scrap or Waste Paper, includ- 

ing Scrap or Waste Fiberboard, Pulpboard or Strawboard; 

Scrap Rope or Twine (see Note 2); Scrap Rubber, including 

worn out Rubber Tires; Scrap Solder; Scrap Tin Plate; 

Scrap Type Metal or Scrap Zinc, loose or in packages, 

mixed C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class C. 

Note 1.—Ratings apply on scraps or pieces of iron hav- 
ing value for remelting purposes only. 
Note 2.—Ratings apply on old worn out Rope or Twine 
having value for remanufacturing purposes only. 
(To cancel Item 1, Page 241.) 

Junk, consisting of: Bones; Cullet (Broken Glass); Dross or 
Skimmings, Babbit Metal, Lead, Solder, Type Metal or 
Zinc; Hoofs; Horns; Rags; Scrap Babbit Metal; Scrap Iron 
(see Note 1); Scrap Lead; Scrap or Waste Paper, includ- 
ing Scrap or Waste Fiberboard, Pulpboard or Strawboard; 
Scrap Rope or Twine (see Note 2); Scrap Rubber, including 
worn out Rubber Tires; Scrap Solder; Scrap Tin Plate; 
Scrap Type Metal or Scrap Zinc, loose or in packages, 
in mixed carloads with *Copper, Brass or Bronze Ashes, 
Skimmings or Sweepings; *Scrap Aluminum; *Scrap Brass; 
*Scrap Bronze; *Scrap Car Journal Bearings (see Note 3); 
*Scrap Copper; *Scrap Pewter; *Scrap Tin or *Scrap Tin 
Foil, _ or in packages, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 
class B. 

Note 1.—Ratings apply on scraps or pieces of iron hav- 
ing value for remelting purposes only. 

Note 2.—Ratings apply on old worn out Rope or Twine 
having value for remanufacturing purposes unly. 

Note 3.—When Scrap Car Journals are loaded in car 
specific mention of quantity and weight must be made on 

Bills of Lading and Way Bills. 

*Combined weight of articles marked thus subject to Rule 


21B 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 241.) 
Docket No. 1369—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Waste: 
Woolen Mill: 
Duster Waste or Shoddy Waste: In bags, L. C. L., second 
class; in bales, machine compressed, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(To cancel Item 6, Page 381.) 
Docket No. 1370—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Rice and Milk: In glass or earthenware packed in crates, L. C. 


for threshers. 


L., third class; in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in metal cans in crates, 


. Cc. L., third class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 


weight 40,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Docket No. 1371—10:50 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
To eliminate Item 7, Page 110. 


MODIFIES ORDER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The Commission, on October 15, promulgated a modifica- 
tion of its order in No. 7286, Henderson Commercial Club 
vs. Illinois Central et al., by changing the second and 
third paragraphs of its order of December 5, 1916, as 
modified by its order of March 22, 1917, so as to make them 
read as follows: 

‘That the above-named defendants, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
May 10, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, from publishing, 
demanding, or collecting rates between Henderson, Ky., 
and points in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories which exceed the rates contemporaneously in 
effect between Evansville, Ind., and the same points by 
more than 3 cents per 100 pounds on the first four classes 
and 2 cents per 100 pounds on fifth and six classes, or on 
articles to which commodity rates apply, except grain and 
grain products and with the further exception that on 
articles upon which less-than-carload commodity rates ap- 
ply a differential of 3 cents per 100 pounds may be pub- 
lished when said less-than-carload commodity rates to 
Evansville are as high as or higher than the fourth-class 
rates, and to further abstain from publishing, demanding, 
or collecting class or commodity rates, except on grain 
and grain products, between Henderson, Ky., and points 
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south of the Ohio River within 200 miles of Henderson, Ky 
except river competitive points, and points basing thereon 
which are not as much less than the rates between Evans. 
ville, Ind., and the same points as the rates between Hep. 
derson, Ky., and points in Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line territories for similar distances exceed the 
rates between Evansville, Ind., and the last-named points 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according ag 
they participate in the transportation, be, and they ar 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
May 10, 1917, upon notice to the Commission and to the 
general public by not less than five days’ filing and post. 
ing in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, and thereafter to maintain and apply 
to the transportation of traffic between Henderson, Ky, 
and points in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories, rates which shall not exceed the rates conten. 
poraneously in effect between Evansville, Ind., and the 
same points by more than 3 cents per 100 pounds on the 
first four classes, and by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds 
on fifth and sixth classes or on articles to which con. 
modity rates apply, except grain and grain products, and 
with the further exception that on articles upon which 
less-than-carload commodity rates apply a differentia] of 
3 cents per 100 pounds may be published when said less. 
than-carload commodity rates to Evansville are as high 
as or higher than the fourth-class rates, and class and 
commodity rates, except on gfain and grain products, be 
tween Henderson, Ky., and points south of the Ohio River, 
within 200 miles of Henderson, Ky., except river com- 
petitive points and points basing thereon, which shall be 
as much less than the rates between Evansville, Ind., and 
the same points as the rates between Henderson, Ky., and 
points in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories for similar distances exceed the rates between 
Evansville, Ind., and the last-named points. 


HEARING ON CLASS RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The fifteenth section board, formerly the suspension 
board, held only a perfunctory hearing October 12 on 
the question as to whether the railroads serving Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Bristol, Tenn.-Va., may remove the dis: 
crimination, found by the Commisison, by raising the 
class rates to Bristol. Messrs. Clifton of the Southem 
and Ruffin of the Norfolk & Western were prepared to g0 
ahead, but Mr. Cecil, speaking for the business interests 
of the city on the line between Virginia and Tennessee, 
said the notice of the fifteenth section hearing was the 
first they had had that there was a possibility of an in- 
crease in Bristol’s class rates. He suggested that the 
notice was too short and suggested a postponement. 

The parties in interest will appear again October 26, 
four days before the effective date of the higher rates 
the railroads propose giving Bristol to remove the dis 
crimination against Johnson City. 


PUBLICITY FOR APPLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 814) 
much as we are. That is the reason for our frank 


ness. We have told our entire case. There is noth 
ing novel in the advertising idea under such circum 
stances and we know of no reason why it should 
not be adopted in this case, assuming, as we Say; 
that it would be the most effective way of accom 
plishing the desired end. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


——— 


MIXED CARLOAD—SOUTHERN CLASS- 
IFICATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to communication entitled “Conservation or 
Conversation” on page 779 and 780 under The Open Forum 
section of your issue of October 13, signed by Edward C. 
Owens of the transportation department, Utica Chamber of 
Commerce, Utica, N. Y.: 

The writer is under the impression that neither the rail- 
road, the shipper nor Mr. Owens has correctly interpreted 
the Southern Classification in connection with the ship- 
ment in question. 

In the first place, Southern Classification rule 13, section 
2, provides that a single shipment of two or more classes 
will be charged on actual or authorized estimated weight 
at the respective class rates. This was a single shipment 
of two classes, and the requirement under rule quoted in 
regard to packages loses its application because the classi- 
fication provides for articles in question to be shipped 
loose. Therefore, it is proper to apply actual weight car- 
load rate on the heaters and actual weight less-than-carload 
rate on the radiators, or: 

In the second place, it is just as proper, in fact, more 
equitable, to consider the shipment as not having reached 
a mixed carload stage, for the reason that it was nothing 
more or less than a carload of heaters and a less carload 
of radiators, than to, arbitrarily, rule that it is subject to 
the mixed carload basis alluded to by Mr. Owens. Further- 
more, if the Southern Classification does not provide for 
less-than-carload charge as maximum, it should do so. 
Again, another reason why the railroad position in this 
case appears to the writer to be in error is because if that 
principle were followed, every large less-than-carload ship- 
ment would become a carload shipment, regardless of 
whether the latter basis made a higher charge or not. 

H. N. Sibbald, Traffic Manager National Lamp Works. 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 16, 1917. 


THE DUTY OF THE CARRIERS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


We have read with considerable interest the numerous 
appeals of the transportation officials to the shippers to 
conserve car space by loading cars to their truck carrying 
or visible capacity. The shipping public, we observe, are 
readily responding to the carriers’ fervent appeals and 
they will continue to do so. Therefore carriers should 
appreciate the endeavors of the shippers in this respect 
by co-operating with them in this movement and dispatch 
Cats in transit more expeditiously than they are now 
doing. 

Permit us to cite a few instances where carriers have 
been heg!igent in moving cars under load with celerity. 
One carricr required 13 days to move a car a distance 
of 818 mies; another carrier required 16 days to move 
4car from a Chicago junction point to Suspension Bridge, 


N. Y.; it required 14 days for a carrier to transport a car 
490 miles. 

We are aware that a large number of troops and gov- 
ernment freight cars are being moved, to which traffic 
the carriers are compelled to give precedence. Neverthe- 
less, we believe the delays we have cited above are un- 
pardonable, as they exceed the scheduled running time 
of the carriers interested by eight to ten days. Therefore, 
let the carriers arrange to expedite the movement of 
loaded cars and repairs to cars under load, which, in con- 
junction with prompt unloading by consignees, will bring 
about the desired results—conservation of car space. 

Would appreciate the opinion of subscribers to The 
Traffic World pertaining to this subject. 

Courteen Seed Company, 
Per W. R. Petersen, Traffic Manager. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 11, 1917. 


—_——. 


DOUBLE LOADING OF CARS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


There has come to the writer’s attention a circular 
issued by one of the trunk line carriers having reference 
to rules and regulations prescribed by the Commission on 
car service relative to double loading of equipment. 


In this circular the car service commission directs that 
double loading be permitted only when the first destina- 
tion is directly intermediate with final destination. It 
occurs to the writer that this places some restriction upon 
the double loading of cars which could be removed without 
placing any undue burden upon the carriers. 

As the double loading of equipment was primarily to 
increase the number of car miles as well as conserve 
equipment for other uses, it would seem that every cir- 
cumstance should be taken advantage of that will tend 
in any way to a maximum efficiency in this respect. 


The writer believes that double loading could be ex- 
tended to include branch line back haul moves to the inter- 
mediate point whenever it can be shown that a saving of 
at least 25 car-miles could be effected by such loading. 
To illustrate: Suppose a shipper has a minimum carload 
shipment for destinations “A” and “B.” If a separate car 
is furnished for each shipment, both cars would travel 
a total of 664 miles. If one car is furnished for both ship- 
ments the total mileage from “A” to “B” via an inter- 
mediate junction point, including a branch line going and 
returning movement of approximately 80 miles would 
make the through mileage for the single car 471 miles; 
thus, it will be observed, a saving of 193 car-miles would 
be accomplished by double loading with a branch line 
intermediate haul involved. 


The writer believes that the highest degree of trans- 
portation efficiency would indicate such procedure in every 
case where a saving of at least 25 car-miles can be accom- 
plished. This minimum of 25 car-miles is observed be- 
cause that much of a saving would be necessary in order 
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to offset the added per diem at junction points where the 
branch line haul begins and ends. 
Omaha Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Per B. J. Drummond, Traffic Manager. 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 12, 1917. 


WAY TO SUCCESS FOR WATER CAR- 
RIERS 


Genuine improvement in the rivers and harbors of the 
United States cannot be expected without the co-operation 
of the municipalities or other public and private agencies 
within the states, in the view of the committee on rivers 
and harbors of the House of Representatives. Water ter- 
minals must be provided, water carriers must be organ- 
ized and maintained, and there should be a complete co- 
ordination between the water transportation lines and the 
railroads. In order that this may be more generally rec- 
ognized, and steps taken to meet the demand for the 
movement of products by water, which has been made 
acute under war conditions, Congressman John H. Small, 
chairman of the committee, has addressed a letter to Sec- 
retary of War Baker, suggesting that through the district 
engineers of the United States this matter be brought 
to the attention of the governors of states, mayors of 
municipalities, and officers of commercial and civic organ- 
izations in the respective districts. The letter is as fol- 


lows: 


I am directed by resolution adopted by the committee on 
_rivers and harbors of the House of Representatives to make 
this communication. 

It is conceded that the Federal government has jurisdiction 
over all navigable waterways, and it,is the established policy 
of the Congress to make provision for the improvement of 
meritorious projects consistent with the demands of the 
country for additional means of transportation by water. As 
the House of Representatives must initiate all legislation and 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and-harbors, of 
which this committee has jurisdiction, the members of the 
committee desire to discharge their duties in the most effective 
manner. The primary purpose in the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors is to provide adequate channels for navi- 
gation and thereby to promote transportation by water. It is 
self-evident that the mere deepening of the entrance to or 
increasing the depth and area of a harbor er the improvement 
of the channel of an interior waterway will not alone establish 
water transportation. Likewise neither will the construction 
of a railroad track assure traffic. They simply provide the 
basic necessity for transportation. 

There are additional facilities which must be provided for 
the establishment of water transportation: 

1. There must exist a demand for the movement of products. 

2, There must be water terminals constructed in accordance 
with appropriate plans. These terminals require ample water 
front and capacious warehouses. They should be physically 
connected by a belt-line railroad with the railroad or railroads 
serving the community, and one or more good highways should 
radiate therefrom. ‘They should be equipped with modern ap- 
pliances for transferring freight between the water earrier and 
the warehouse and the rail car in the cheapest and most ex- 
peditious: manner. These terminals should be constructed by 
the municipalities or other: agencies of the state and main- 
tained and regulated for the service of the public. The size 
and cost of such terminals will vary aecording to the population 
and the financial ability of the community to be served and 
the volume of the traffic which exists. 

3. There must be one or more established lines of water 
transportation with sufficient capital, the requisite number of 
earriers, and a complete traffic organization. 

4. There should be a complete coordination between the 
water transportation lines and the railroads, and a prorating 
of traffic as to through rates between the water carriers and 
the rail carriers such as now exists between the several lines 
of railroads, to the end that each may complement the other 
and be jointly dedicated to the service of the public. 

The committee submit that the above additional facilities 
are both necessary and feasible. They further suggest as a 
general proposition that water terminals must be provided by 
the states or by municipalities or other public agencies of the 
states, and that water carriers must he organized and main- 
tained by individuals, corporations or other local agencies. It 
may be substantially stated that Congress may only improve 
for purposes of navigatien the capacity of the harbors and 
the channels of the interior waterways. 

It will be admitted that there are a limited number of har- 
bors and a larger number of interior waterways on which the 
foregoing essentials have not been provided. In fact, it may 
be stated that the people of the country, including even that 
forceful class of citizens who manage large industrial units 
and are vitally interested in transportation, appear to have 
slight knowledge of the primary essentials for securing trans- 
portation by water. The demand for the movement of 


products by water which exists under normal conditio\s has 
been made acute under war conditions, but in many ca:es th 
essential facilities are lacking. ° 

The committee are impressed with the conviction th. : it ; 
their duty to direct attention to this serious dereliction « duis 
upon the part of the public and to express the opini: th t 
appropriations should not be made for the improvement taean 
rivers and harbors where the communities and localit os ape 
continuously unwilling to discharge their corelative d ty by 
providing the facilities essential for the promotion of water 
transportation. — 

The committee have not established any arbitrary or jp. 
flexible rule. ‘They are conscious that the. public “mist be 
induced to realize its obligations in the development oi water 
transportation by the processes of publicity and education 
They find it difficult to excuse larger cities, where pro: uction 
is large and additional facilities of transportation are so jp- 
sistent and where neither ignorance nor poverty can be pleaded 
in extenuation. The committee are further aware thi! time 
will be required, even where the civic conscience has heen 
aroused, to provide these facilities and to fully utilize navigable 
waterways. For the present the committee only insists there 
shall be no willful disregard of local and public obligations jn 
these respects. 

On behalf of the committee I have the honor to suggest that 
a copy of this communication be transmitted through ihe de 
partment to all district engineers in the United States, with 
the request that they submit a copy of the same to the goy- 
ernors of the states in which their districts are locaied, to 
the mayors of municipalities, to the officers of all comnx reial 
and civic organizations in their districts, and that they give 
publicity to same through the press as far as may be prac- 
ticable. ‘ ‘ 

In acknowledging the receipt of this letter, Secretary 
Baker indorses the views presented, and states that in 
accordance with the request of the committee, the chief 
of engineers will distribute the appeal for action by local 
interests through the engineer offices having charge of 
river and harbor improvements in various parts of the 
country. The reply from Secretary of War Baker is as 
follows: 

I haye the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
Oct. 5, 1917, giving the views of the committee on rivers and 
harbors of the House of Representatives on the general subject 
of the facilities for water transportation that should he fur- 
nished by local interests in order to warrant and make effective 
the government improvement of channels, and expressing the 
opinion of the committee that government appropriations 
should not be made for localities that persist in disregarding 
these obligations. This statement has my hearty approval 
and I shall take pleasure in bringing it to the attention of the 
chief of engineers for compliance with your request that it be 
distributed through the local engineer offices having charge 
of river and harbor improvements throughout the country. 
I consider it a most opportune reminder to local interests gen- 
erally of the essential part they must take in the rational 


development of water transportation, so that it may best serve 
the commercial and industrial needs of the country. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION BOARD 


The Trafie World Washington Bureau. 

The suspension board has had its name changed to the 
fifteenth section board. The old name ceased to be de 
scriptive of the main duty to be performed when the fif 
teenth section was amended so as to modify the sixth sec 
tion and make impossible the filing of increased rates with- 
out the approval of the Commission. During the height 
of the excitement produced by the Commission’s blanket 
approval of all tariffs forwarded for filing before August 15 
the tentative name of the body was investigation board. 
Now it has been changed to fifteenth section board. That 
designation is nearly descriptive of all the functions the 
body may perform. 

There may be times, after an approval, without formal 
hearing, when the board may. have to sit as a body to 
consider whether tariffs shall be suspended pending it 
vestigation. It is assumed, however, that such instances 
will be few and far between because the natural way would 
be to forbid the filing of tariffs that did not commend them- 
selves as being the bearers of reasonable advances. 


The Commission has allowed the complainant in case 
9788, Cleveland Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. et al. to amend 
its complaint by adding the St. L.-S. F. R. R. as 1n addi 
tional party defendant. : 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
gee I 

Minnesota.—Question: We are not just clear as to car- 
rier’s liability under the present bill of lading for dam- 
ages to the extent of interest on the value of the lading 
during period of delay, the result of carrier’s negligence. 
For instance, practically all of our output is sold on ar- 
rival draft terms. We made a shipment some time ago 
to a certain destination in Massachusetts, which was de- 
layed over a month in the terminals of the delivering line 
within less than one hundred miles of destination because 
of the fact that the waybill covering the car was lost. 
In the meantime consignee had notice of car being on 
delivering lines’ rails, and, assuming that same would 
arrive within a few days, took up the draft. He now files 
claim with us for the interest on the value of the draft 
from the time car should have arrived until it actually 
arrived, which was about forty days. Claim was filed with 
the line at fault, and they declined it on the grounds that 
their liability is limited under the present bill of lading 
to the market value at the time and place of shipment, and 
they would be responsible for decline in market, but not 
for damages of this nature. Assuming that we can estab- 
lish unreasonable service and negligence on the part of 
the carrier, have we legal claim against them for interest? 

In our opinion the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railway vs. Peninsula Produce Exchange of Maryland, 240 
U. S., 34, 36 Supreme Court, 230, is sufficiently embracing 
to include the right of the owner of this property to dam- 
ages resulting from negligent delay. You understand that 
the shipment was covered by an order bill of lading, and 
by its nature carriers had notice of the custom of trans- 
nitting it with draft attached through the bank. 

Answer: The Carmack amendment did not take away 
from the owner of a delayed shipment any right that he 
formerly possessed, and Justice Hughes held, in the Penin- 
sula Produce Exchange case, above cited, that this amend- 
ment gave to the owner of a delayed shipment the same 
right of recovery against the initial carrier as he had in 
the case of a lost or damaged shipment, and that its 
phraseology was sufficiently broad to embrace damages 
resulting from a delay in transportation as well as those 
occurring through a loss or injury. In other words, that 
there exists no “different responsibility on the part of the 
carrier with respect to delay from that which exists where 
there is a failure to carry safely. But the difference is 
with respect to the measure of the carrier’s obligations; 
the duty to transport with reasonable dispatch is none 
the less an integral part of the normal undertaking of the 
carrier.” 


But ihe courts also held that the amount of the dam- 
ages for delay should be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property at the time and place of shipment. 
Thus, by contract between the shipper and the carrier, 
under section-3, paragraph 2 of the uniform bill of lading, 
the parties agreed that in ‘a delayed shipment the dam- 
ages should be computed as to the value at time and place 
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of shipment, and not at destination point, as was once 
the law in such shipments. The courts once held that in 
delayed shipments the damages are the difference between 
the market value when the goods should have arrived 
and the value at the time of their delivery, the carrier 
being liable to the extent of the depreciation, with interest 
from the time when they should have arrived. Under this 
law you could have recovered interest on the draft for the 
forty days’ delay. This would also be the tesult under 
recent holdings by state courts to the effect that the stip- 
ulation in the bill of lading providing that the amount 
of any loss or damage for which a carrier is liable shall 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property 
at the place and time of shipment, had no application to 
shipments merely delayed in transit or delivery. How- 
ever, the United States Supreme Court’s decision above 
cited overrules this doctrine and holds the carrier liable 
only to the agreed value in the bill of lading, which would 
be no more than the difference between the actual value 
of the goods at place of shipment and their value at time 
and place of delivery. 
% * * 
Carrier’s Duty to Give Notice of Arrival. 

Minneapolis.—Question: A shipper forwarded car of 
flour to New York, “His Order,” “Notify.” Contents of 
car was placed in storage by carrier, neither shipper or 
consignee being notified of its arrival, or its being placed 
in storage. The first intimation the shippers had of the 
transaction was the presentation of the storage bill. Con- 
signees in the interim of the location of the car notified 
shippers he would refuse it. When the car was located 
shippers were forced to sell the car at a heavy loss, due 
to declining market, as compared with the original invoice 
price of the car. Is the carrier liable for the difference 
in the market price, and also the storage charges assessed 
against the car? 

Answer: Under section 5, paragraph 1 of the uniform 
bill of lading, the delivering carrier is required to give 
notice of the arrival of the shipment, and holds it as car- 
rier, and not as warehouseman, for forty-eight hours 
thereafter. As carrier, if there has been any unreasonable 
delay in transportation or delivery, and the goods have 
depreciated in value during the delay, and were sold by 
the owner on a declining market, the carrier would be 
liable in an amount measured by the difference between 
the invoice price and the price at which the goods were 
sold. Neither is the owner liable for storage charges on 
the above described shipments, since under rule 2, sec- 
tion A of the Code of Storage Rules, and by tariff regu- 
lation of most carriers, the delivering carrier must give 
the consignee notice in writing within twenty-four hours 
after arrival of shipment at destination. Toch Brothers 
vs. Central of Georgia Railway Co. et al., 41 I. C. C., 369 
(see Traffic World of November 4, 1916, page 893). 


ck * * 


Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter. 

Virginia —Question: During the fall and winter we re- 
ceive a large quantity of potatoes from points in Maine 
which are forwarded via rail to Boston and there trans: 
ferred to steamer. When possible to obtain them we use 
Eastman heater cars. We cannot always obtain them, 
however, and are compelled to use lined cars which are 
in charge of a fireman representing the shipper. Quite 
a number of our shipments have arrived in Boston in a 
more or less frozen condition, and we have filed claims 
against the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad for loss on ship- 


‘ments that were. forwarded in lined cars, which claims 
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have been declined, their freight agent referring us to ment, stating that the delay was with the railroads and 
section No. 12 in the bill of lading issued by that com- not with ourselves or the mines and that any loss cop. 
pany. We would like to be informed if, in your opinion, signee sustained by reason of such delay was a matter 
our claims are just and legitimate before handling the that should be settled between the consignee and the 
matter further. railroad. Failing to induce consignee to accept the ship. 
Answer: In the absence of an inspection of section 12 ment, we diverted the car of coal to another poin! and 
of the bill of lading issued by the initial carrier, we infer disposed of it at a loss of over $100. Included in this 
that the same is published in accordance with the ruling amount of loss is $46 demurrage that accrued ai first 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case destination during the time consignee refused the ship. 
entitled “Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter,” 29 ment and we were endeavoring to place it elsewhere. The 
I. C. C., 504 (see Traffic World of March 14, 1914, on page railroad company has returned our claim, advising that 
504), in that it allows the shipper a choice between ship- they could not entertain the item of demurrage of $46, 
ping his traffic at a lower rate under a special contract stating that the I. C. C. has ruled that such charges prop. 
by which he becomes his own insurer against weather loss erly assessed in accordance with tariff cannot be re. 
and damage or making his shipments under terms impos- funded, it being the duty of the consignee to accept ship- 
ing the full responsibility upon the carrier. In the case ment on arrival, any claim for loss and damage to be 
in question the shippers demanded that the carriers should handled afterward. We are familiar with the Commission’s 
be responsible for the shipment of potatoes during certain [ruling on this point, but we would appreciate advice as to 
periods of the year with an attendant. The Commission our rights and the carrier’s liability in a case such as 
said that while the obligation rests upon the carriers to recited above, where the consignee absolutely refuses to 
furnish special equipment or a special service to care accept the shipment due to delay, or, in other words, 
for the traffic in question, yet “no method seems to be presumably, the carrier’s negligence, and because of such 
open to the carriers to avoid claims for damages, arising absolute refusal demurrage accrues. Is it not possible to 
from the freezing of potatoes in winter, except by offering recover damage from the carrier because of such a delay 
a protected service at reasonable rates and under their provided negligence was shown, and can the damages be 
own and full responsibility for the results, giving the measured by such a matter as demurrage charges? 
shipper at the same time the right, without additional Answer: A carrier is, of course, liable for damages 
charge, to assume the liability himself by providing his Sustained by the owner of a shipment through an unrea- 
own protection, the carrier is to remain liable, of course, SOnable delay in its transportation and delivery. But de- 


for any loss or damage resulting from his own negligence.” ™murrage charges accruing as stated above would not be 
one of the elements of such damage. The failure to de- 


liver the goods within a reasonable time by the carrier is 
only a breach of the contract of carriage, and the carrier 
is liable for the damages incurred by reason of the delay; 
but the consignee cannot refuse to accept the goods on 
account of the unreasonable delay in the carriage, and 
sue for a conversion. As the law does not justify the 
consignee to refuse such a shipment, or the carrier to 
abandon the goods or to convert them to its own use, it 
follows that the demurrage charges accrued by reason of 
the consignee to perform its legal duty, and the carrier 
is without fault and entitled to its charges assessed in 
accordance with its published tariffs. 


* * & 


Demurrage as an Element of Damages in Delayed 
Shipments. 


Texas.—Question: On December 8 last we consigned a 
shipment of coal from the mines in Iowa to a point in 
Kansas, the shipment arriving at destination on January 
11, or a little more than a month after it was billed. When 
the car arrived at destination our customer refused to 
accept it because of the delay, claiming that the demand, 
which was urgent when it was ordered early in Decem- 
ber, did not exist by the time the car arrived. We en- 
deavored to prevail upon our customer to accept the ship- 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Burden of Proof: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., Pennsylvania.) The burden of proof 
to show that damage to cargo from sea water was due 
to perils of the sea, within the exception of the bill of 
lading, rests on the vessel—The John Twohy, 243 Fed. 
Rep. 720. 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., New York.) A carrier will not be held 
liable for damage to cargo within the exceptions of the 
bill of lading, unless the libelant affirmatively shows neg- 
ligence which would preclude the setting up of such ex- 
ceptions; but it is sufficient if negligence is shown which 
was likely to cause the damage, and no other cause is 
shown.—Gulden et al. vs. Hijos De Jose Taya S. En C., 
243 Fed. Rep. 780. 


Charter Party: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Sec. Cir.) A charter party as 
executed, in the absence of fraud or mutual mistake, 
determines the rights of the parties, and neither the mas- 
ter nor other agent of the owner has authority to alter 
or waive its provisions.—Patagonia S. S. Co., Ltd., V5. 
Gans S. S. Line, 243 Fed. Rep. 533. 

Damage to Cargo: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Ninth Cir.) The “negligence, fault 
or failure in proper loading, stowage, custody, care o 
proper delivery” of cargo, from liability for which, under 
Harter act Feb. 13, 1893, a vessel cannot exempt herself 
by any clause or agreement in the bills of lading, applies 
to the care necessary to protect the cargo from injury 
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during the voyage, where it does not primarily have to 
do with the navigation or management of the vessel.— 
Lancashire Shipping Co. vs. American Import Co., 243 
Fed. Rep. 523. 

On a voyage from Antwerp to California ports, requir- 
ing some two months, a portion of the cargo stowed in 
petween-decks compartment, consisting of bottled mineral 
water and willow baskets, was badly damaged by the 
heating of a shipment of bone meal stowed in the hold 
directly below; the hatchway between the two holds hay- 
ing been left partly uncovered to permit the circulation of 
air. The excessive temperature of the lower hold, show- 
ing that the bone meal was heating, became evident on 
the fourth day out, and greatly increased afterward, but 
nothing was done to protect the cargo above, although it 
could readily have been removed sufficiently to permit the 
closing of the hatchway, and the holds had separate ven- 
tilators. Held, that under section 1 of the Harter act, the 
ship was liable for the damages, notwithstanding a pro- 
vision of the bills of lading, exempting it from liability for 
loss or damage caused by sweating, leakage, breakage, or 
decay.—Id. 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., New York.) Under Harter act Feb. 13, 
1893, a ship cannot relieve itself from liability for damage 
to cargo caused by improper stowage.—Gulden et al. vs. 
Hijos De Jose Taya S. En C., 243 Fed. Rep. 780. 


A ship held liable for damage to casks of olives from 
the breaking and leakage of the casks, on the ground that 
it was caused by improper stowage.—ld. 


Shortage: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., Pennsylvania.) Bills of lading are 
strong prima facie evidence of the weights given therein, 
and the burden of showing an inaccuracy in case of a 
short delivery rests on the carrier; but the presumption 
may be met by clear and convincing proof that all the 
goods taken on board were delivered——The John Twohy, 
243 Fed. Rep. 720. 


Use Deck Space: 


(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Sec. Cir.) A vessel was chartered 
to carry a full cargo of heavy grain at a stated rate of 
freight per quarter. The charterer was given the use of 
all holds and covered deck space where cargo is ordi- 
narily carried, but no provision was made for a deck load. 
The charterer was also given the right to load a full cargo 
of other merchandise by paying a total freight equal to 
what it would amount to on a full cargo of heavy grain. 
The charterer loaded a cargo of general merchandise for 
other shippers and paid the agreed rate of freight on the 
dead weight capacity of the ship, but it also loaded an 
open deck cargo of lumber. Held, that the owner was 
entitled to recover the reasonable value of the use of the 
deck space, which had not been contracted for, in addition 
to the charter hire, not measured, however, by the bill 
of lading freight received by the charterer, which was not 
a trustee for the owner in respect to such freight nor a 
wrongdoer, the lumber having been taken by the master 
without objection, nor by the market rate of freight, since 
the owner was without right to use such space or hire 
it to others than the charterer.—Patagonia S. S. Co., Ltd.; 
vs. Gans. §. S. Line, 243 Fed. Rep. 533. 


A court of admiralty may permit a charterer to show, 
in defense to a suit by the owner for extra freight on 
deck cargo, that by the agreement it was to have the use 
of such space, but that the provision was inadvertently 
omitted from the charter party.—Id. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to ..swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado ilding- Washington, D. C. , 





Misrouted Shipment. 


Q.—A carload shipment was recently forwarded to a 
point on the B. & O. Railroad, and a route shown on the 
bill of lading of Pennsylvania Railroad and B. & O. 
the carrier assessing a sixth class rate thereon. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, via Union Line and B. & O., pub- 
lished a special commodity rate which was considerably 
lower than the sixth class rate, but the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road here routed the shipment via Pennsylvania Railroad 
and B. & O., instead of via Union Line and B. & O., as 
it was our intention they should do. 


We filed a claim on the basis of the rate via Union 
Line, but which was declined by the carrier on the grounds 
that they could not assume responsibility for misrouting 
in that case, as the shipment was billed strictly in ac- 
cordance with the instructions contained on the bill of 
lading and that they were not responsible for the higher 
rate being used by the route shipment traveled, as against 
the lower rate via Union Line. We contended that ship- 
ments routing the same way had been billed at the lower 
rate via Union Line and B. &_O. and, therefore, this ship- 
ment should have been handled in the same manner. Please 
advise your opinion through this column, as to whether we 
are right in our contention that shipment should have been 
billed by Union Line. 


A.—It is our view that in the instance you relate it 
was the duty of the Pennsylvania Railroad to forward the 
shipment via its cheapest route in connection with the 
B. & O. Railroad and that it may therefore be charged 
with misrouting the shipment, unless the shipper inserted 
in the bill of lading the sixth class rate as well as the 
route over. which it was applicable. In such event it 
would have been the duty of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
forward the shipment over the higher rated route. 


Carriers Must Obey Shipper’s Routing Directions. 


Q.—Carload our product routed by us in error via in- 
termediate carrier who is not a participating carrier in 
a provided through rate, and we are asked to pay freight 
over charge. Are we, or is initial carrier, liable for the 
overcharge? 


A.—Section 15 of the act gives the shipper the “right 
to determine, where competing lines of railroad consti- 
tute portions of a through line or route, over which of 
said competing lines so constituting a portion of said 
through line or route his freight shall be transported,” 
and imposes upon the carrier the duty of transporting 
the freight according to the routing instructions in the 
bill of lading. So we would say that upon your statement 
of the facts, the carrier having observed your routing 
directions cannot be charged with misconduct and the rate 
legally applicable over the route of movement is the law- 
ful rate for that shipment. 
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Conrad E. Spens, whose election as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, to 
succeed C. G. Burnham, 
has been announced in 
these columns, was born 
at Princeton, Ill., Aug. 
14, 1875, and has been 
connected with the Bur- 
lington since 1892, when 
he became a_ stenogra- 
pher in the local freight 
office at Chicago. In the 
same year he was trans- 
ferred to the general 
freight office as corre- 
spondence clerk, and 
subsequently was chief 
clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent, 
and chief clerk to the 
traffic manager. April 1, 1903, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, and Aug. 1, 1905, he was 
promoted to general freight agent of the lines west of 
the Missouri River. Dec. 1, 1912, he was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the Burlington system, with 
headquarters ‘at Chicago, and continued in that position 
until Oct. 1, 1917, when he was promoted to the vice- 
presidency. 








M. A. Patterson, recently appointed general freight agent 
of the C., R. I. & P. Railway Company, first entered rail- 
road service at Peoria, 
Ill., in the local freight 
office of the Illinois Mid- 
land Railroad, January, 
1879, as clerk. A year 
later he took a similar 
position with the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Railway at Peoria. He 
resigned this position to 
accept service with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Peoria Railway, Oct. 14, 
1881, as clerk in the local 
freight office at Peoria, 
later being promoted to 
chief clerk, and from No- 
vember, 1884, to June, 
1898, chief clerk to the general freight and passenger 
agent of the Rock Island & Peoria Railway at Rock Island, 
the Rock Island & Peoria Railway being at that time a 
part of the Rock Island system but operated independently. 
June, 1898, to July, 1902, he was general freight and pas- 
senger agent, Rock Island & Peoria Railway, at Rock 
Island. With the consolidation of the Rock Island System 
lines July 1, 1902, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Rock Island, shortly removing to Daven- 
port, with jurisdiction extended to cover the Peoria, Iowa 
and Missouri divisions. July 1, 1903, he was made assist- 
ant general freight agent at Kansas City, with jurisdiction 
over the Rock Island lines west of the Missouri River. 
In November, 1904, he was made assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago, with jurisdiction over the Rock Island 
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lines east of the Missouri River, in special charge ot coal, 
lumber and live stock traffic, the duties of the position 
being subsequently enlarged to cover. freight traflic jp 
general in the same territory. Sept. 13, 1917, he was ap. 
pointed as general freight agent at Chicago, with juris. 
diction over the Rock Island lines east of the Missourj 
River, succeeding Harvey A. Snyder, who resigned on ac. 
count of ill health. 





F. Montmorency, recently appointed general freight agent 
of the C. B. & Q. Railroad Company, was born in Burling. 
ton, Iowa, September 26, 
1870. He entered the 
service of the C. B. & Q.as 
clerk to the freight claim 
agent July 1, 1888, and 
was in the claim depart- 
ment until September, 
1898, when he went to 
McCook, Neb., as chief 
clerk to the division su- 
perintendent. September 
1, 1900, he was appointed 
assistant general freight 
agent at Omaha, which 
position he occupied un- 
til October 5, 1917, the 
date of his appointment 
as general freight agent. 








Daniel N. Bates, traffic manager of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, announces the appointment, as assistant 
division freight agent of the Worcester district, of Arthur 
D. Fiske, to have charge of all matters pertaining to traffic 
in the district. Mr. Fiske has been associated with the 
company at Worcester, Mass., for thirty-three years, enter- 
ing its service in his youth as clerk in the freight depart- 
ment, working up through different positions. For several 
years he has been chief clerk to Mr. Bates. 





T. O. Geoghegan, traffic manager of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Company, whose appointment to that 
position was recently an- 
nounced, is the owner of 
the following railroad 
career, skeletonized with- 
out frills or human in- 
terest: December 16, 
1903, file clerk, A. F. T. 
M., Louisville, Ky.; April 
1, 1904, tariff clerk, A. F. 
T. M., Louisville, Ky.; 
January 1, 1905, tariff 
cra A FF T. 
Louisville, Ky.; August 
1, 1905, correspondence 
clerk, fifth V. P., St. 
Louis, Mo.; January 
1, 1906, correspondence 
clerk, A. F. T. M., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; June 1, 1906, correspondence clerk, A. F. T. M., 
Louisville, Ky.; November 1, 1906, assistant tariff clerk, 
G. F. O., Atlanta, Ga.; January 1, 1907, assistant quotation 
clerk, G. F. O., Atlanta, Ga.; April 1, 1907, quotation clerk, 
F. T. M., Washington, D. C.; September 15, 1908, assistant 
chief clerk, F. T. M., Washington, D. C.; May 1, 1909, chief 
clerk, D. F. A., Columbia, S. C.; November 1, 1909, rate 
clerk, G. F. O., Atlanta, Ga.; January 1, 1910, assistant 
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October 20, 1917 


chief clerk, G. F. O., Atlanta, Ga.; June 1, 1911, chief rate 
clerk, F. T. M., Washington, D, C.; February 1, 1912, chief 
clerk, F. T. M., Washington, D. C.; July 1, 1916, chief clerk, 
F. T. M., Washington, D. C.; February 1, 1917, chief clerk, 
y. P., Washington, D. C.; September 15, 1917, traffic man- 
ager, (iulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company announces 
the appointment of Frank I. Smith, commercial agent, at 
Denver, Colo. 

RZ. B. 
agent of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad 
Company in charge of tariffs. The office of chief of tariff 
pureau is abolished. 

J. M. Wood is appointed soliciting freight and passenger 
agent of the Mississippi Central Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Hattiesburg. 

G. L. Battle is appointed commercial agent of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 

Ashley Poynor is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Company, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., vice G. H. Dougherty, promoted. 

R. M. Dozier is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, with office at 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

W. J. Tremaine is appointed assistant general freight 
agent-of the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company and 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Company, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La. H. E. Freund is 
appointed commercial agent of these companies, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, vice Mr. Tremaine. 

L. C. Mahoney is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Walter A, Carlsen has been appointed general agent of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed C. E. Christopher, resigned to engage in 
other business. 

W. H. Eaton, commercial agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, at Wheeling, W. Va., has been appointed general 
agent of the Central States Dispatch, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. F. M. Jourdan, traveling freight agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Eaton as commercial agent 
at Wheeling. 

C. E. Dempsey has been appointed chief of the tariff 
bureau of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, with office at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. J. Johnson has been appointed supervisor of agents of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Tyler. 

Howard Curry has been appointed assistant development 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, succeeding E. D. 
Mays, who has entered military service. 


F. X. Quinn has been appointed acting division freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, northern 
division, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., vice John B. Large, 
promoted. Charles J. Quinn, Jr., has been appointed freight 
Solicitor, with office at New York City, vice Walter Allison, 
who has been appointed freight solicitor, with office at 
Philadelphia, vice Mr. Quinn. 

G. B. Bond has been appointed assistant traffic manager 
of the J W. Butler Paper Company. He has been in the 
traffic department of this company for the last year or 
fore, bit has just recently taken on the broader duties 
of the department. 

Harry C. Barnes, of the Cincinnati bar, has formed an 
association with the firm of Sims, Welch & Godman, Chi- 
ago. Mr. Barnes, who is the author of “Barnes on Inter- 


Kinkaid is appointed assistant general freight _ 
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state Commerce,” has for many years specialized in cases 
arising under the acts to regulate commerce and the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. This firm, the members 
of which for many years were connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States, will give special 
attention to cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission and the United 
States courts. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A harvest festival and Hallowe’en dance will be held 
by the Traffic Club of Chicago Tuesday, October 30, at the 
Hotel La Salle. 





The Traffic Club of New England at its monthly meet- 
ing, October 18, had as-its guests: Colonel G. S. Bingham, 
U. S. A., department quartermaster, Northeastern Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass., and Captain Edward Canfield, Jr., 
U. S. A., constructing quartermaster, Northeastern Depart- 
ment, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. At the board of govern- 
ors’ meeting, September 18, it was unanimously voted to 
remit all dues during the period of the war of members 
required to absent themselves from the country in army 
or navy service. 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
meeting and dinner October 16. A. W. Kirkpatrick, vice- 
president of the club and traffic manager for the U. S. 
Portland Cement Company, read a paper on some of his 
experiences in the cement game. Members discussed the 
war transportation tax, the 4 o’clock closing hour at the 
local freighthouses, and also raised the dues on account of 
the high cost of living. The next meeting will be held 
Tuesday evening, November 20. 


B., R. & P. RY. IMPROVEMENTS 


In the past season the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway has had in progress an unusual amount of new con- 
struction work. At East Salamanca the company is build- 
ing several new shops, including a machine and erecting 
shop for the accommodation of heavy engine repair work. 
The powerhouse is being remodeled and the roundhouse 
enlarged to take care of the new power purchased some 
months ago and which is expected shortly.. Ten miles of 
additional yard tracks are being constructed. Near Punx- 
sutawney the company is building new engine terminal, a 
16-stall roundhouse and buildings necessary for the sup- 
plying of engines. The work includes changing the course 
of a highway from the east to the west side of the tracks 
for a distance of over one mile. Ten miles of additional 
yard tracks will be constructed. It is expected that both 
of these undertakings will be completed about the first of 
January. Additions and improvements to the Rochester 
freighthouse are almost completed. The office has been 
enlarged and the shipping platform extended. A feature 
which it is thought will add greatly to the accommodation 
of the shipping public is the installation of a ten-line tele-- 
phone exchange. This exchange will be in charge of an 
operator who will devote her entire time to answering 
inquiries from the public relative to freight shipments. 
The Ganson street freighthouse at Buffalo and the freight 
transfer platform at Punxsutawney are being enlarged. A 
new storehouse is being built at Du Bois. The work of 
installing automatic block signals between Mt. Jewett and 
Johnsonburg, a distance of 20 miles, is almost completed. 
The company has also added to its mileage during the past 
season, 50 track miles of sidings and second track. 
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FOURTH SECTION GRAIN HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Applications by carriers west of the Mississippi River 
for fourth section authority to make and continue rates 
on grain from St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis to Vicksburg, 
Baton Rouge and other lower Mississippi River points 
were heard by Examiner McGehee at Washington on Octo- 
ber 15. The carriers put forward C. C. P. Rausch of the 
Missouri Pacific and C. W. Owen of the Southern Pacific 
to justify their violations of the fourth section. They 
said they had to disregard the long-and-short-haul rule 
in regard to traffic on grain and other commodities to the 
lower Mississippi points if they desired to remain in the 
business at all, because the rates to such points are water- 
compelled. To require them to observe the long-and- 


short-haul rule, they contended, would simply force them 
to give up some of their business at the more distant 
points or flatten the rates at destinations where the influ- 
ence of the river transportation is not a ponderable factor. 

Charles Rippin, for the St. Louis Board of Trade, and 
J. B. McGinnis, for the Memphis Merchants’ Association, 
appeared in behalf of the shippers. 


TRAIN WRECK REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The derailment of a Baltimore & Ohio passenger train 
near Quaker City, O., on Feb. 20, 1917, according to a 
report that has been made to the Commission by Chief 
Inspector Belnap, was due, not to a defective rail, but to 
“insecurity of the track structure.” The wreck occurred 
on a curve, and, as the chief inspector believes, wholly 
without inherent fault in the two rails, which, after the 
wreck, were found to have been fractured. It is his belief 
that the pounding of the wheel, after the derailment, 
caused the fractured rails. 

Among other things, the inspector found considerable 
flange wear on the rails laid on the curve where the derail- 
ment took place. The rails had resisted the overturning 
tendency incident to insecurity of fastenings to such an 
extent that their bases were noticeably worn. 

“In addition to these badly flange-worn rails,” says the 
report, “there were low joints and loose spikes in the 
track in the vicinity of the accident, and these conditions 
are believed to have been the cause of the derailment.” 


RAILWAY EFFICIENCY FIGURES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The following statement is authorized by the railroads’ 
war board. 

Freight statistics for July, the latest month for which 
official figures are available, show that the railroads suc- 
cessfully handled 20.2 per cent more freight that month 
than for the same period last year. 

The figures that tell the story of this accomplishment 
have just been compiled from railroads having 220,054 
miles of track, or approximately 85 per cent of the entire 
trackage of the United States. 

In July last year these railroads gave service equivalent 
to carry 27,809,430,998 tons of freight one mile, while this 
year they carried 33,434,368,526 tons one mile, an increase 
of exactly 20.2 per cent. 

This great increase in service was rendered with an al- 
most negligible increase in the amount of equipment used. 
The number of freight locomotives in service in July last 
year, for instance, was 29,888, while this year the number 
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was 30,277, an increase of only 1.3 per cent. Last year in 
July there were 2,204,902 freight cars in service, while 
this year the number was 2,256,621, an increase of 2.3 per 
cent. 


One of the most encouraging marks of progress and one 
for which the railroad employes are entitled to credit is 
the great reduction in the number of freight cars and loco- 
motives in the shop or awaiting repairs. Last year in 
July there were 144,478 freight cars under or awaiting re. 
pairs, while this year only 135,831 were in that condition, 
a decrease of 6 per cent. Freight locomotives in repair or 
awaiting repair in July last year amounted to 4,460. In 
July this year only 4,122 needed shop attention, a reduc- 
tion of 7.6 per cent. 


Last year the July statistics showed that railroad loco- 
motives ran an average of 64.4 miles per day. In July 
this year they made 68.8 miles. 


Freight cars made an average of 26.4 miles in July last 
year. This year they made 28.3 miles, an increase of 7.2 
per cent. 


REPORTS OF CAR SUPPLY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By means of an order promulgated October 16, the 
Commission took some of the burden of “paper work” from 
the shoulders of the accounting officers of the railroads. 
This is in accordance with a request filed by accounting 
officers some time ago. The order of October 16 relieves 
them from the duties imposed by orders issued a year 
ago when car shortage was more talked about than to-day. 
The 1916 orders required the carriers having an annual 
revenue of $1,000,000 or more to make semi-monthly re- 
ports of car supply and car requirements and quarterly 
reports as to conditions of cars. The relieving order is 
as follows: 


That the order entered by the Commission on Oct. 2, 1916, 
requiring common carriers by steam railway whose operating 
revenues exceed $1,000,000 per annum to file in the division of 
Statistics of this Commission semi-monthly reports of freight 
car requirements and supply beginning as of Oct. 15, 1916, and 
also its order entered on Oct. 2, 1916, requiring common car- 
riers of the class aforesaid to file in the division of statistics 
of this Commission quarterly reports of condition of freight 
cars beginning as of Jan. 1, 1917, be, and they are hereby, 
severally vacated and set aside, and that the said carriers 
be, and they are hereby, relieved from the requirements of 
said orders. 


WILLSTOP SHIPPING POULTRY IN ICE 


That chilled, dry-packed youltry reaches destination in 
much better order than the wet ice-packed product is 
shown, the United States Department of Agriculture 
says, by reports that are reaching it from various markets. 
The specialists of the department recently studied ship- 
ments of. chilled dry-packed poultry and wet ice-packed 
poultry which had been shipped in the same car. The 
dry-packed birds were in excellent condition, while the 
wet-packed were found to be unfit for use on arrival at 
destination. The dry-packed product stands delays in 
transit far better than the ice-packed, especially during 
warm weather, the Department says. 

A number of packers, at the instance of the Department, 
have changed from wet to dry packing. Many have re- 
ported that they have had uniformly good results with 
dry-packed poultry, but have been having trouble with 
icé-packed birds. A number who have compared the two 
methods report that they will introduce the dry-packing 
system in their branch houses at once. 
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Duty of State Commissions During and After 
the War : 


(Address by Max Thelen, president of the California Rail- 
road Commission, and president of the National Association of 
Railroad Commissioners, at the opening of the annual con- 
yention of the national association at Washington, D. C.) 


For the first time in its twenty-nine years of life, the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners convenes 
while the nation is at war. We meet in the historic city 
of Marshall, Story and White, of Webster, Clay and Cal- 
noun, of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, Roosevelt and 
Wilson—the city of idealism, of statesmanship and of 
patriotism. 

At such a time and in such a place, every loyal Ameri- 
can asks himself, What can I do in my field of action to 
help my country in the present emergency? What can 
I do to help create in this nation the new loyalty of de- 
votion and sacrifice for country which is necessary now 
and hereafter, to enable the United States to take and 
maintain her destined place among the nations of the 
world? Wé-ask ourselves not what is my right against 
my country but what is my duty in her service, not what 
will my country do for me, but what I can do for my 
country. 

At this time, when individual action yields to collective 
patriotic endeavor, each member of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners asks himself: What ac- 
tion can I take and what action can my commission take 
to serve the nation during the war, and what can I do 
now in preparation for the vital problems which will come 
after the war, so that they may be wisely and patriotically 
solved and so that the nation in the solution thereof may 
grow stronger, more efficient and more fit? 

Accordingly, I have chosen as the subject of: the presi- 
dent’s annual address, “The Duty of the State Commissions 
During and After the War.” 


It, of course, goes without saying that each commis- 


sioner pledges himself unreservedly to every sacrifice 


which his state and his nation may ask of him in the 
present emergency. We all desire to be of service, but 
to many of us the path of most effective service is not 
clear. In the hope of being able to translate our desire 
to help into terms of specific and definite action, I shall 
draw attention to certain actions which, in my judgment, 
the various state commissions can and ought to take to 


help the nation in the war. 
& 


Car Shortage. 


To assist in the solution of our serious car shortage 
problem, the state railroad and public service commissions 
have sent circular letters urging all shippers to co-operate 
with the railroads by prompt loading, by loading to full 
capacity and by prompt unloading of freight cars. By 
distributing empty cars into districts where needed, in- 
creasing the daily mileage of locomotives and freight cars, 
reducing the number of locomotives and freight cars 
awaiting repairs in shops, and other measures the rail- 
toads have patriotically assisted in securing greater effi- 
ciency of their limited transportation equipment. While 
the co-operation of the public authorities, the shippers 
and the railroads has produced gratifying results, the 
situation is still serious and threatens to become more 
acute during the remaining months of the year. 

The state commissions must render further service in 
the car shortage problem. Wherever we find in our states 


that extra fare or limited passenger trains are being run 
in excess of reasonable necessity, wherever we find that 
unnecessary vrains of any character are being operated 
between competitive points, wherever we find that other 
unnecessary expenses are still being incurred by the rail- 
roads, it is the duty of the state commissions to take 
affirmative action, to draw the matter to the attention of 
the railroads and to urge them, not merely to authorize 
them, to eliminate the unnecessary service and expense 
so as to conserve their transportation efficiency. While 
we are at war, the American people do not need luxurious 
passenger service. In these matters the state commis- 
sions should be leaders, and not followers. 

The permanent solution of the car shortage and other 
fundamental railroad problems are matters to which I 
shall hereinafter refer. Let us, however, at the present 
time take every emergency measure which can be of 
assistance, even though temporarily inconveniencing our 
people, so as to help win the war. 


The National Association of Railway Commissioners is 
giving increasing consideration to the regulation of classes 
of utilities other than railroads. 


Our electric utilities present serious war problems, par- 
ticularly in connection with the conservation of fuel. Fuel 
takes its place with man power and food as one of the 
three most important factors in this war. Wherever hydro- 
electric utilities with steam reserves are being separately 
operated, fuel can be saved by making interconnection 
between the existing systems so that the output of each 
company will supplement that of the others and so that 
the reserves of each company will be made available to 
all other companies. Through such interconnection, a 
considerable portion of the existing steam reserve capacity 
can be entirely eliminated, with a consequent material 
saving of fuel. One of the western railroad commissions, 
on its own initiative, has taken up this matter with the 
electric companies of the state and it is hoped that ar- 
rangements will soon be made, through interconnection 
of existing systems, so as to produce greater efficiency 
in their operation and to eliminate unnecessary steam 
reserves. At this time, more than ever, efforts should 
be made to bring about the most efficient operation of all 
electric utilities, with the attendant conservation of fuel 
and man power. 

Water utilities play a vital part in the production of 
food in the arid and semi-arid regions of the west. Dur- 
ing the present emergency nothing is more important in 
these sections of our country than the efficient utilization 
of existing water supplies for the irrigation of lands en- 
gaged in the production of food. The railroad and public 
service commissions in these states can be of material 
service by carefully studying the situation and advising 
with the existing water companies as to the means to be 
taken to secure the most efficient utilization and develop- 
ment of their water supplies. 

Promptly after the outbreak of the war the California 
Railroad Commission issued a general order permitting 
all water utilities in the state to deliver water free or 
at reduced rates during the emergency created by the 
war, so as to encourage the production of additional food 
supplies, it being specifically provided that the service 
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of such additional water should not obligate the water 
utilities to continue such service after the termination 
of the war or in any way prejudice their rights as public 
utilities. Furthermore, the state legislature, acting at 
the suggestion of the railroad commission and the State 
Water Commission, passed a statute authorizing mutual 
water companies and the owners of private water sup- 
plies to deliver water to third parties for the irrigation of 
lands during the emergency created by the war, without 
thereby taking on the status of public utilities. By rea- 
son of this and other action toward the same end, the 
crops of California are this year the greatest in the history 
of the state. ; 
Care of Stored Food Products. 

Warehousemen play an important part in the storage 
and transportation of the nation’s food supplies. In those 
states in which the state commission supervises ware- 
housemen, the commission can render substantial service 
by drawing the attetnion of the warehousemen to the 
necessity of making their warehouses weather, rat and 
vermin proof and of exercising the greatest care in the 
handling of the stored food supplies so as to eliminate 
breakage and other losses. A number of state commis- 
sions in the west have already taken such action, with 
gratifying results. The commissions can also be of as- 
sistance in co-operating with the National Food Admin- 
istration in the matter of the warehousing of food supplies. 

Furthermore, in matters not of a strictly public utility 
character, the state commissions can be of service by 
placing their trained staffs at the service of the state 
and federal governments for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations, reports and recommendations. The state 
railroad and public service commissions largely constitute 
the best trained expert administrative tribunals in the 
various states of the Union. Their experience and train- 
ing in the ascertainment of facts peculiarly fits them to 
investigate and report the facts and to make their rec- 
ommendations with reference to war problems as to which 
either the state or the federal governments may desire 
assistance. 

Let me illustrate the kind of service which I have in 
mind. Everyone appreciates that in this war there is 
nothing more important than our fuel problem. In one 
of our western states which produces a large proportion 
of the nation’s fuel oil, the governor appreciated the need 
for an immediate investigation into the possibility of in- 
creasing the production of crude oil or of decreasing its 
consumption so that the greatest possible amount of fuel 
oil and its production might be made available for the 
army and the navy in the operation of motor trucks, ves- 
sels and aeroplanes and also to meet the tremendously 
increased requirements of our industries engaged in the 
production of war materials. The railroad commission 
of that state, immediately upon the declaration of war, 
offered its services to the governor and the state council 
of defense, as well as to the officials of the federal gov- 
ernment. The governor, desiring a thorough investigation 
promptly made, turned to the railroad commission, ap- 
pointed the president of the commission as chairman of 
a committee on petroleum, and urged the committee to 
report to him promptly the facts, together with recom- 
mendations for action. Within three months the commit- 
tee placed in the governor’s hands an exhaustive report 
dealing: with every phase of the production, distribution 
and utilization of the state’s petroleum and its” products, 
with specific findings of fact, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which were promptly approved by the governor 


and transmitted by him to the President of the U niteg 
States, with an offer on the part of the state to be of al] 
possible service in the matter. 

Let the state commissions at once take action wi'hout 
waiting to be called upon. If they have not already done 
so, let them immediately offer their services to the state 
and federal governments in every way in which their 
trained administrative machinery can be of service, 
whether in the regulation and supervision of public utili. 
ties or otherwise. 


So important do I regard the giving of direct and im., 


mediate assistance by the state commissions to help win 
the war that I recommend to this convention that it create 
a Special War Committee which shall be charged with the 
duty of conferring with the appropriate federal and state 
authorities and with each state commission and of giving 
advice and suggestions as to what each commission can 
do affirmatively and constructively to help the nation in 
the present emergency. 

In addition to the specific matters which I have men- 
tioned, which may be referred to as direct action to be 
taken by the state commissions to aid the nation in the 
war, important general problems affecting the regulation 
of public utilities have resulted largely from the war 
and call for wise and helpful consideration by the state 
commissions. 

Rate Increases. 

Increases in rates are being asked by many public utili- 
ties of various classes, including steam railroads, street 
railroads, gas companies, electric companies, warehouse- 
men and possibly others. These requests for higher rates 
are based on the increased cost of fuel, labor and mate- 
rials caused by the war. 

The applications of the steam railroads to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the various state-commis- 
sions to increase their freight rates fifteen per cent were 
based largely on increased operating expenses due to the 
war. It is a matter of gratification to all our people that 
concurrently with these increased operating expenses there 
have been such increases not only in gross revenues but 
also in net revenues that it will presumably not be neces- 
sary for the steam railroads to press these applications 
where they have not already been dismissed. 

While the railroads enjoyed an increase of 10.98 per 
cent in their net earnings for January, 1917, as contrasted 
with January, 1916, they suffered a decrease of 26.59 per 
cent in February and 8.18 per cent in March. This de 
crease, however, was converted into an increase of .07 
per cent in April, 3.33 per cent in May and 10.13 per cent 
in June. The net result of the first six months’ operations 
in 1917 of all class 1 railroads was to show an increase 
of $201,000,000 in gross earnings as contrasted with the 
first six months of 1916, and an increase of $207,000,000 
in operating expenses. While the net earnings after the 
payments of taxes showed a decrease of $18,600,000, we 
must bear in mind that the position of the railroads should 
be measured not by a comparison with the record year 
of 1916, but by the increase of nearly $155,000,000 in net 
earnings over the corresponding six months of 1915. We 
should also bear in mind the fact that during the first 
six months of 1917 the railroads spent $50,000,000 more 
in the maintenance of their properties than in the cor 
responding period in 1916. If maintenance charges had 
been kept at the same level as in 1916, the net earnings 
for the first six months of 1917 would have shown an in- 
crease of $30,000,000 over the net earnings for the cor 


.responding period of 1916. .- ! 
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Returns for the month of July, made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, show that during this 
mont! the net returns from the 180 class 1 railroads listed 
py the Commission increased from $103,000,000 to $106,- 
000,000, or from $462 to $475 per mile of road. The east- 
ern district showed a decline, but both the southern and 
the western districts, where the state railroad commis- 
sions are supposed to be particularly active, showed a very 
substantial increase in net earnings. As illustrating the 
increasing net earnings of the railroads in the western dis- 
trict, the increase in net revenues for the seven months 
ending July 31, 1917, of the principal interstate railroads 
operating in California were as follows: 

The Santa Fe’s net revenue increased from $28,900,000 
to $33,800,000. The Western Pacific Railroad Company’s 
net revenue increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 and the 
Southern Pacific Company’s net revenue increased from 
$29,000,000 to over $39,000,000. 


While the position of the steam railroads of the country, 
taken as a whole, is thus satisfactory, the same statement 
cannot be made with reference to certain of the street 
railroads, gas and electric companies, warehousemen and 
other utilities. These classes of public utilities, as a 
whole, have not enjoyed the increase in business which 
has come to most of our steam railroads. To the appli- 
cations of these utilities for authority to charge higher 
rates, based on large increases in operating expenses 
frequently without commensurate increases in the volume 
of business, the various state commissions must give 
prompt and sympathetic consideration. In a number of 
instances higher rates have already been authorized and 
in other cases increases must hereafter be allowed. In 
considering these applications, however, careful consid- 
eration must be given by all parties to the question 
whether it is fair and just that the entire abnormal bur- 
den which has been caused by the war should be shifted 
from the public utility to its consumers who largely must 
pay increased prices for everything they buy without in 
many cases themselves receiving a compensating increased 
salary or wage. Is it not fair to ask that the public 
utilities, instead of seeking permission to shift the entire 
increased costs, shall share with their customers the bur- 
den caused by the war? ' 

The reduction or elimination of service has already 
been referred to in connection with the need for increas- 
ing railroad transportation efficiency. Where such appli- 
cations are reasonably necessary to increase railroad 
transportation efficiency, they will, of course, be granted. 
But let me here sound a note of warning. Reductions in 
necessary service to rural communities and other portions 
of our country asked for by the carriers as a matter of 
patriotism should not be allowed while the carriers at 
the same time continue to maintain expensive, not to say 
luxurious, and largely unnecessary service between com- 
petitive points for the purpose of securing business from 
their rivals. The reduction of service by other classes 
of utilities has not, in so far as I am aware, as yet be- 
come acute. 

Expenditures for additional railroad depots or for other 
lew structures or extensions will, of course, not be or- 
dered by the state commissions while the nation is at 
war, unless absolutely necessary. I resent the efforts 
of various public utility representatives to secure from 
tach state commission the enactment of a resolution for- 
mally resolving that the commission will not order the 
tilroads and other public utilities to incur unnecessary 
*penditures during the war. Such efforts are entirely 
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unnecessary and are not creditable to those who make 
them. The state commissions are just as patriotic as the 
railroads. Before any of these recent suggestions were 
made, most of the state commissions had already decided, 
as a matter of patriotism, to refrain from directing any 
public utility to incur substantial expenditures which can 
fairly and reasonably be deferred until after the war. 

This policy will be carried out without formal resolutions 

and without self-laudatory publicity because it is the fair 

and patriotic thing to do. 
Financing. 

-Supervision over the finances of public utilities, includ- 
ing their issues of stocks and bonds, their incumbrances, 
consolidations and mergers, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant branch of all public utility regulation. The increasing 
number of securities of foreign governments and of our 
own government which are being offered for sale in the 
United States at constantly higher rates of interest have 
made it almost impossible to sell in the financial centers 
of the United States new security issues of public utilities 
and other industries. The only class of such securities 
which are still finding a reasonably ready sale in the 
financial centers of the United States are short term notes, 
which are in general an expensive and unsatisfactory 
method of financing. 

The increasing cost of money and the impossibility of 
selling long term securities have made the problem of 
public utility financing at this time a very serious one. 
Electric companies need more money for the development 
of additional power to revolve the wheels of industry and 
to pump water for the irrigation of additional crops. 
Water companies need funds for the construction of addi- 
tional reservoirs and irrigation systems for the irrigation 
of additional lands. Railroad companies need enormous 
additional amounts of money to increase their transporta- 
tion equipment and their terminal facilities. 

The situation demands sympathetic, affirmative assist- 
ance from all the state commissions which have jurisdic- 
tion over public utility finance. One of the state railroad 
commissions of the west, foreseeing this situation, con- 
ferred some months ago with the leading public utilities 
of the state and took up with them the matter of imme- 
diately securing additional funds so as to enable them to 
continue their development work for at least another year. 
The principal utilities of that state have now financed 
themselves for the next year’s requirements, although it 
was necessary, in certain instances, because of war con- 
ditions, to pay materially higher rates of interest. In 
this particular state the sale of public utility securities 
to the local people has for a number of years been en- 
couraged by the state railroad commission, with the result 
that in the present emergency it was possible to sell large 
additional security issues in the local markets after the 
money markets of New York and Chicago had refused to 
purchase additional long term securities. 

In each state in which the railroad or public service com- 
mission has jurisdiction over public utility finance, the 
commission, if it has not already done so, should at once 
confer with -such of the state’s utilities as are likely to 
require substantial additional funds for development pur- 
poses and give most careful consideration to the problem 
of meeting the utilities’ financial requirements. At this 


-time, more than ever, there is need for the most sym- 


pathetic and constructive co-operation between the public 
utilities and the regulatory authorities, both state and 


federal. 
The general problems of public utility regulation which 
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have grown out of the war and which are now before 
most of our state commissions for solution, will no doubt 
receive earnest consideration in the presentation to this 
association of its various committee reports and in the 
discussion of these reports on the floor of the convention. 
In my judgment, this association can perform no greater 
service at this time than to work out and apply uniform 
and constructive solutions of these problems. 

When the light of peace shall again shine upon our 
country, our nation will be a different country from the 
one which we have known. 

Never before have our people realized as fully as they 
now do the need for greater efficiency, both in public 
and in private affairs. Never before have our people so 
thoroughly understood the desirability and necessity of 
governmental action in the supervision and regulation of 
the nation’s business. Collective action during the war 
will prepare our people for collective action after the war. 

Elihu Root, speaking before the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1916, said: 


That surrender of individual liberty to superior control which 
is essential to the discipiline and efficiency of an army has 
been extended to civil life and applied in governmental direc- 
tion of productive industry, of transportation and of con- 
sumption. The habits of communities accustomed to the least 
possible control over individual action proved wholly unfit in 
a sudden emergency to meet the military competition of highly 
disciplined masses. The question how far the abandonment of 
individualism and the establishment of rigid governmental 
control is to be continued or extended for purposes of efficiency 
in peaceful competition is-of the highest interest and impor- 
tance to us. 


In view of the situation which will exist in this country 
after the war, and of the necessity for maintaining the 
increase of national efficiency which has followed the spur 
of necessity, it is the duty of all American citizens to 
consider by what means they can contribute in their own 
fields of action toward the permanent higher efficiency 
of the people of the United States. 

In the hope that consideration of this problem now 
will make us more able to perform our duty then, I sug- 
gest that this convention take time by the forelock and 
at this time consider in the light of the need for greater 
national efficiency a few of the most important and per- 
manent problems of public utility regulation. 


The Railroad Problem. 


The railroad problem in the United States has perma- 
nently moved beyond the ownership and operation of the 
railroads as disconnected entities by private companies. 
The issue now and hereafter is an issue between consoli- 
dated operation of our railroads in private ownership and 
their unified operation directly by the people through gov- 
ernment ownership. National exigency, lofty patriotism 
and perhaps a realization that government regulation was 
immediately impending unless private operation met the 
emergency, prompted the railroads of the United States, 
immediately after the declaration of war, to operate as a 
single consolidated American system and in doing so, to 
eliminate a portion of the waste and inefficiency which 
were pointed out by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the five per cent advance rate case and which for years 
have been recognized and commented upon by state rail- 
road commissioners and other students of railroad prob- 
lems. But what is now being accomplished is only a small 
part of what must be done if our railroads are to measure 
up to our new standards of national efficiency. 

Who has not seen passenger and other trains constantly 
running half empty over two, three or four parallel rail- 
road tracks, between the same communities? Who has 
not seen in our large cities splendidly equipped passenger 
and freight offices of competing railroad systems, side by 
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side, on the same street, with hosts of competing pas. 
senger solicitors, freight solicitors, and other employes, al] 
striving to take business away from the competing raij. 
roads?’ Who has not seen luxurious and unnecessary pas. 
senger trains operated by rival railroads at great expense 
between competitive points for the purpose of attracting 
freight business from other railroads operating between 
the same points? Who has not seen in multitudinoys 
forms the results of our laissez faire policy which has per. 
mitted our railroads to develop duplications of facilities 
and of service which have resulted and still result in 
enormous annual losses to the nation? Who has not ob. 
served the increasing difficulty of our railroads in securing 
at reasonable interest rates or at all the new capital im. 
peratively necessary for extensions and _ betterments? 


Who has not observed the unsound financial structures | 


of many of our railroads, leading to bankruptcy proceed- 
ings as inevitably as the inexorable laws of time? I am 
not now speaking of causes, but only of the facts which 
are patent to all. 

These conditions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Duplication of facilities. 

2. Duplication of service. 

3. Duplication of operating expenses. 

4. Difficulty in securing necessary new funds. 

5. Unsound financial structures. 

What the railroads are now doing is being patriotically 
done and deserves and is receiving the unstinted praise 
and commendation of all American citizens. But what 
they are now doing in seeking to ameliorate car shortage 
is merely a scratching of the surface. The other condi- 
tions to which I have referred must be remedied if our 
railroad transportation system is to substitute efficiency 
and financial stability for inefficiency and weakness and 
if it is to measure up to the standard of national efficiency 
which the people of the United States will imperatively 
demand after the war. 

The question to which thoughtful students of public 
affairs have been and are now giving attention and to 
which we as public officials engaged in the supervision 
and regulation of railroads must give consideration is: 
Will these necessary changes be brought about under pri- 
vate consolidated management of the railroads or are we 
to be driven for their solution to government ownership? 

These problems and others are included in the exhaustive 
program of the joint congressional committee of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, commonly known 
as the Newlands committee. 

With the exception of federal control over the issue of 
securities, the remedies which have been proposed by the 
railroads to the Newlands committee are, in my opinion, 
merely patchwork. They will not cure the matters to 
which I have referred, which matters are fundamental. 
Federal incorporation of the railroads is in itself merely 
a shifting of the machinery of corporate organization and 
control and as proposed by the railroads will cure none 
of the fundamental conditions from which the railroads 
are suffering. 


The Newlands committee has shown every disposition 
to investigate and ascertain the truth with reference to 
the fundamentals of the railroad problem. The committee 
on state and federal legislation of this association aD- 
peared before the Newlands committee, as directed by the 
last convention of this association, and to the best of its 
ability co-operated with the committee in its arduous task. 

I recommend to this convention that the new committee 
on state and federal legislation be directed to continue 
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whatever lies in its power to assist the committee in its 
jmportant and responsible work. 


Public Ownership. 


One of the questions which is included in the program 
of the Newlands committee is the comparative worth and 
efficiency of government regulation and control as com- 
pared with government ownership and operation. 

The last convention of this association authorized the 
appointment of a special committee on public ownership 
and operation, with instructions to consider and report at 
this convention on the question of public ownership and 
operation as contrasted with private ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities. This committee will present to 
the convention a report showing its understanding and 
interpretation of the present-day trend of the changing 
relations between the public utilities and the people and 
suggesting to this association a general outline of the 
subject, with recommendations indicating along what lines 
further investigations and studies should be made. 


The subject is one of increasing importance. In my 
opinion, this association can do no greater constructive 
work than to ascertain and report the facts in connection 
with the private and the public ownership and operation 
of public utilities, so that if this nation should hereafter 
find it necessary to resort to public ownership and opera- 
tion of our railroads and other public utilities, it may have 
at hand a solid foundation of fact on the basis of which 
it can enter on such task wisely and successfully. 


I recommend to this convention that the special com- 
mittee on public ownership and operation be made perma- 
nent and that the committee be directed to continue its 
work of ascertaining and reporting to this association the 
facts bearing on the comparative worth and efficiency of 
government regulation and control as compared with gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of public utilities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is at the. present 
time engaged in the most gigantic public utility valuation 
in the world’s history. I refer to its ascertainment of 
the facts entering into the value of the property of the 
railroads of the United States, generally known as the 
federal railroad valuation. 


In its report to this association in 1915 the committee on 
railroad taxes and plans for ascertaining the fair valuation 
of railroad property suggested that the findings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the various elements 
of value be made in such form and detail that they can 
be most advantageously used for every purpose for which 
the American people may hereafter desire to use them. 
The committee suggested that the greatest public good 
can be subserved by reporting simply the facts with ref- 
erence to each element of value, without the embarrass- 
ments which would follow from ultimate findings of value 
for any specific purpose. By reason of the wide experi- 
ence of the state commissions in the valuation of prop- 
erties of different classes of utilities, the committee re- 
ported that it is the solemn duty of the various state 
commissions to their states and to the nation to render all 
bossible assistance in the federal railroad valuation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, through its divi- 
sion of valuation, has been hard at work and has made 
substantial progress. The valuation will be of tremendous 
Mportance to, the people of the United States when our 
Mople finally enter upon the scientific and comprehensive 
‘ontrol over the issue of railroad securities and will be 
inestimable value if it hereafter becomes necessary to 
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have the government itself take over and operate the 
railroads. 

While the carriers were at first largely in favor of the 
valuation, they seem now to be generally opposed to the 
ascertainment of the facts by the federal government. 
The Boston American of Aug. 23, 1917, is authority for 
the statement that the advisory council of the council for 
national defense, consisting largely of representatives of 
the railroads and affiliated interests, had advised the na- 
tional council of defense to have the valuation of the rail- 
roads suspended during the war. That an effort to sus- 
pend or stop the valuation was made is generally known. 
The effort thus far has been unsuccessful. 

There is nothing in the present emergency which would 
justify the suspension of the valuation work. For the 
purpose of taking intelligent action hereafter, the people 
of the United States are entitled to Know, as promptly 
as possible, the facts with reference to the value of our 
railroad properties. The valuation work must go on. 

In the desire to be of service to the federal government, 
this association, acting through its valuation committee, 
has maintained a solicitor in Washington, who has care- 
fully observed the work, has advised the commissions of 
its progress, has filed briefs giving the point of view of 
the public, and has done everything in his power to 
assist the federal authorities. The association was par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing for this purpose the services 
of Clyde B. Aitchison. While his promotion will create 
a vacancy which it will be difficult to fill, we all rejoice 
that his honorable and able public career has found recog- 
nition by his appointment as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and we all congratulate the federal 
government on having added to the great federal railroad 
tribunal a member of such distinguished ability, fairness 
and efficiency. 

I recommend to this convention that the work of its 
valuation committee be continued and to the various states 
of the Union that they continue, to the extent of their 
respective abilities, the unselfish and patriotic support 
which they have heretofore given to this association and 
to its valuation committee in this work. * * #* 

Within the last few months the railroads have resumed 
their campaign of publicity against the state and federal 
commissions. I have purposely said nothing on this sub- 
ject in my address and I do not propose now to do so. 
While this nation is at war is not a proper time for the 
railroads to again enter upon their attack. Rather should 
we all unite our efforts and present a common front, so 
that in harmonious, united action the nation can be most 
effective in the present contest. 

Referring now to committee reports, it gives me very 
great satisfaction to be able to announce that each of 
the seventeen committees of this association is here ready 
with its report. This rather unique situation—which I 


am sure is extremely gratifying to all of us—prompts me 


to tender to the chairman and the members of the various 
committees the appreciative thanks of the association both 
for the quantity and the quality of their reports. 

It is the hope of the president and of the executive 
committee of this association that these reports will be 
presented to the convention in summary form and that in 
this way a large amount of time heretofore consumed by 
the reading of reports may be saved for their discussion 
and for the discussion of other important subjects on the 
floor of the convention. The executive committee has 


suggested that the president appoint some member of this 
association to lead the discussion on each of these re- 
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ports. We hope that attention will be directed to the 
larger issues of public utility regulation now and here- 
otter. © © S 

May we in this convention have the vision to see and 
the strength to do the things which will be helpful to our 
nation in the present emergency. And way we, piercing 
the veil of the future, see what lies before our people 
in our field of activity and take thoughtful and timely 
action now, so that when the problems of to-morrow and 
the day. after come to us for solution, we shall be ready 
to do our part as public officials, so that what is then 
done, be it by the states or by the nation, may be done 
wisely, efficiently and patriotically. 


THE N. A. R. C. CONVENTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Acceptance of national control over rates and regulations 
affecting practically all commerce by railroad as an accom- 
plished and immovable fact; suggestion that the present 
operation of the railroads as a unit is an argument for 
government ownership and operation; a call to perform 
service by looking after things that cannot be affected by 
decisions on Shreveport situations; and a plea for-help for 
the nation by making the benefits of the unified operation 
of the railroads more certain and definite, appear to be the 
most striking facts concerning the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners. It lasted from October 16 through October 19. 

This year the association introduced the annual dinner, 
which is the feature of conventions of nearly all other 
associations. Commissioner Daniels was toastmaster. 
Speeches, other than the short-arm jabs that are supposed 
to enliven a banquet, were made by Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania; Herbert Hoover, the food adminis- 
trator; Max Thelan, president of the association; and Sen- 
ator Newlands, chairman of the joint committee bearing 
his name which is making a general inquest into the rail- 
road question. 

At the election of officers, October 17, Edward C. Niles, 
of the New Hampshire commission, was promoted from the 
first vice-presidency to the presidency; Charles E. Elm- 
quist, of Minnesota, became first vice-president; C. M. 
Candler, of Georgia, second vice-president; James B. 
Walker, of New York, secretary; and L. S. Boyd, of Louisi- 
ana, librarian of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as- 
sistant secretary. Washington was chosen as the place for 
the next convention, but the date was moved forward nearly 
a month, to November 12. 


Among the constructive resolutions adopted by the 
N. A. R. C. October 18 was one to have a special war com- 
mittee of five appointed by the President to confer with 
the federal authorities and the state commissions so that 
the various state bodies can learn from the national gov- 
ernment direct instead of through the railroads, what it 
desires done to improve the transportation situation, and 
one to confer with the I. C. C. with a view to having Con- 
gress enact legislation authorizing co-operation between 
the state and federal commissions on so-called Shreveport 
situations in accordance with Commissioner 
recommendation made at the 1916 convention. 


Meyer’s 


The name of the association was changed by inserting 
the words “and utilities” before “commissioners” to show 
that it is not solely an association of railroad commission- 
ers. 

C. A. Prouty, talking to the convention, said that valua- 
tion work should not be stopped unless the war made 
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necessary a cessation of practically everything except war 
work. He said the cost of the valuation work to the rajj. 
roads was being increased by junket trips to hold -cop. 
ferences at White Sulphur Springs and other resorts. He 
estimated the work would be finished late in 1920, op 
early in the year thereafter, at a cost of about $19,000,000, 
or within his outside estimate made four years ago. 


State and Federal Regulation. 


None of the tension that has marked conventions of pre- 
vious years, on account of the friction between the state 
and federal commissions, showed at this convention. The 
decisions of the courts on Shreveport situations apparently 
put that question into such a position that there was com. 
paratively little discussion. The report presented by for. 
mer Senator Bristow, of Kansas, was a recital of the work 
that has been done by the committee on state and federal 
legislation by way of presenting the views of the state 
commissioners to the Newlands committee. He said that 
Max Thelan’s testimony proved clearly that the effort of 
the railroad executives, so far as the Newlands committee 
is concerned, is a drive to deprive state commissions of 
all powers, except those of taxation and police—that is, to 
take from them the power to regulate purely state rates, 
service, facilities, equipment and safety of operations of all 
railroads which in any way engage in interstate commerce. 
Mr. Bristow said the powers the railroad presidents think 
should be left “for the present” in the hands of the state 
commissions are of no importance. He said that Mr. The- 
lan showed that the supposedly poor financial condition of 
the railroads is due, not to state or federal regulation, com- 
bined or separate, but to unsound financial structures, 
unwise railroad construction and inefficient and, at times, 
criminal mismanagement of finances. 


The committee reiterated its recomméndation that the 
federal body have control over the issuance of railroad 
securities as the best method for preventing the financial 
abuses that have resulted in the loading of many railroads 
with debts from which the public that is now paying in- 
terest never derived a cent of value in the way of new 
rails, cars, or any other material thing used in the opera- 
tion of engines and cars carrying freight or passengers. 

Possibly the report that most interested the railroads 
was that made, October 18, by the committee on valuation, 
of which Interstate Commerce Commissioner Aitchison is 
chairman and, therefore, practically the author of the re- 
port. The committee took cognizance of the demand or 
suggestion that the valuation work of the Commission be 
given up, if not for all time, then for the period of the war. 
The committee made a flat-footed recommendation that the 
work be continued to completion, to the end that the pub- 
lic may know something about the investment on which it 
is asked to make a return that will insure the integrity of 
the honest investment. 


Public Ownership and Operation. 


In povular interest, as distinguished from that of the 
railroad operators, the report of the special committee on 
public ownership and operation was probably the most im- 
portant. The committeé¢, consisting of E. O. Edgerton, of 
California; H. F. Bartine, the Nevada veteran; C. F. Foley, 
of Kansas; John Guiher, of Iowa; Carl D. Jackson, of Wis 
consin; William Hayward, of New York; and Shelby Tay- 
lor, of Louisiana, expressed the conclusion “that the trend 
of our times unmistakably is in the direction of complete 
public control and of ownership and operation 0! public 
utilities, especially of the means of communication, such 
as railroad, telephone and telegraph.” The committee be- 
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lieves that the country is now witnessing the effective 
formulation of a comprehensive national railway policy and 
the report adds that the committee believes that one of the 
urgent duties of the association is a continued careful 
study of the whole problem and recommended that a per- 
manent committee be named to deal with the question and 
to represent the association before governmental or other 
podies, in the event that any important action is taken by 
the government before the end of 1918. 

Discussing its contention that a comprehensive national 
railway policy is now being formulated, the committee 
said: 

“In the United States a national transportation policy 
embracing an intelligent plan of railroad construction, effi- 
cient nation-wide operation, the elements of financing, of 
rate-emaking, of traffic development, of thoughtful adjust- 
ment of water and rail transportation, and of other equally 
fundamental policies, has heretofore been an impossibility. 
We have come to uniform accounting, but beyond that it 
seems we have been unable to go. The times have forced 
a change and the new national railway policy is rapidly 
assuming its first shape without government direction and 
with almost no government co-operation. 

“The direction of this policy is also quite distinctly de- 
fined. It is toward the elimination of what little remain- 
ing competition there was between carriers; towards cen- 
tralization; towards uniform standards of construction and 
operation; and, most important of all, towards higher rates. 
In spite of the great saving already effected by the greater 
efficiency of the new system, and in spite of the much 
greater savings still possible, higher rates appear inevitable 
unless the government becomes the directing force and, 
from national considerations, takes its controlling part in 
the shaping of this new national railway policy. 

“In the countries of Europe, whose, railroad status we 
have merely touched upon in this report, military con- 
siderations have been the determining factor in the rail- 
way policies. It has always been pointed out by opponents 
of government ownership in the United States and in 
Canada that military considerations are not factors in 
the railroad question in North America. 
haps true prior to April 6, 1917, but it is true no longer. 
In the future the national government will keep constantly 
in mind the railroads’ place as an all-important instru- 
mentality for the country’s defense; and this is another 
reason why the movement toward complete national con- 
trol will continue. 

“The National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
in our opinion, has no more important duty to perform 
at this time than to give its best thoughts to these new 
developments. Only two courses are open to the men 
who must deal with these questions. We can let things 
drift and the answer will work itself out finally without 
us. This is the easiest and least intelligent course; the 
one we will not take. Or we can give our best thoughts 
and efforts to the problem and then further on oppose 
what seems to us the sound or unsound trend of the time. 
This, we take it, is our task.” 

The report adds that a thorough study must be made 
of the whole matter because, although state owned and 
operated railroads in other lands may be operated satis- 
factorily by the people of those countries, it is no proof 
that the United States would be able to satisfy its inhab- 
itanis by operation under the national government. The 
Scope of the inquiry, it is pointed out, cannot alone deal 
With the subject of service and rates. 

“We believe that in the United States,” asserts the re- 
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port, “the final decision on the railroad public ownership 
argument will be made by the people, not on any conclu- 
sion arrived from considerations of gross earnings or 
net earnings. The nation’s policy must rest on much more 
important fundamentals. 

“We are not now developing our railway system to the 
best advantage of the nation. The solution of our ter- 
minal problem waits, and not even the necessary rolling 
stock is now being provided. There is no doubt that addi- 
tional billions of capital is necessary; and since regulation 
cannot permit the raise of railroad rates to a point where 
the necessary capital will be provided from net earnings, 
the necessary funds must come from investors or from 
the government. 


“One of the most important questions this association 
will have to study is whether or not the government can 
better provide this new capital than can private enterprise. 

“Properly planned future railway expansion can only come 
about through government direction. Is there any reason 
to fear that under government ownership the national 
debt might rise too high? Would that debt, if offset by 
equivalent productive values, be an asset or a liability? 
What will be the essential difference, so far as the people 
are concerned, between fair profits and consequently high 
rates being paid to private owners and equally high rates 
being paid to the government? 


“What is the correct answer to the charge that gov- 
ernment operation is more wasteful than private opera- 
tion; and, if the charge is true, will it be a fact that the 
increased cost of operation under government control will 
eat up what is saved through the people’s ability to bor- 
row capital at a lower rate? Those questions require 
fair answers. 

“And then there must be considered the vital problem 
of labor and wages under government ownership and op- 
eration. On this last question we realize that there is 
even now no alternative and that the time is here when 
the government must assume a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for wage fixing in regulated utilities. 

“It is our conclusion,” says the report elsewhere, “that 
the trend of public utility development throughout the 
world is in the direction of greater government control, 
both as to ownership and to operation. The railroads of 
the United States are moving this way and the war has 
given impetus to this movement.” 


The report continues by quoting the resolution adopted 
by the presidents of the railroads, meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on April 5 last, pledging their support and co-opera- 
tion to the fullest extent with the government in the opera- 
tion of the railroads during war time and, in comment 
on the action of the railroad executives, the report adds: 


“The fine sense of duty of the leaders of the country’s 
transportation systems that prompted this resolution de- 
serves our respect and praise. We believe, moreover, that 
this resolution must also be considered as an important 
document in American railroad history. The pledge of 
these men that they will operate their properties as a 
‘continental railway system;’ that they are merging during 
the war ‘all their merely individual and competitive activi- 
ties in the effort to produce a maximum of national trans- 
portation efficiency,’ opens a wide outlook. It must be 
remembered that it is the executive heads of the railroads 
who thus realize that the highest national transportation 
efficiency can be given only through the united operation 
of a continental railway system. During the period of the 
war, they say. But why should we not have a maximum 
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of national transportation efficiency in peace as well as in 
war? 

“A complete national railway system means, inevitably, 
tomplete national railway control, for the country realizes 
more than ever that its railways are the arteries of its 
economic life and that their ultimate direction cannot be 
left in the hands of private owners, however high a caliber 
those owners may represent as men and citizens.” 

The committee also stated that federal incorporation 
for interstate roads is uniformly recognized as necessary 
and the railroads themselves have come to such a con- 
clusion. 

Statistics as to the ownership of the railroad lines of 
the world, divided between state and private ownership 
as of the year 1913, the last year for which authentic fig- 
ures are available, are included in the report. It shows 
that of the total railroad mileage of the world in 1913, 
amounting to 690,165 miles, private companies owned 464,- 
421 miles, or sixty-seven per cent, and governments owned 
225,744 miles, or thirty-three per cent. In 1912 private 
railways owned sixty-eight per cent of the mileage, thus 
in the year state ownership increased one per cent, in- 
creasing mileage by 9,644 miles, largely by the absorption 
of existing lines, while the mileage of private companies 
only increased 5,487 miles. 

The figures show that in respect of the length of lines, 
outside of the western hemisphere, government ownership 
greatly predominated, but the privately owned roads in the 
United States—namely, 256,823 miles—greatly exceed the 
mileage of all the government-owned roads in the world. 
The 1913 figures show that the greatest increase in govern- 
ment mileage was in North and South America, due to the 
absorption of private lines in Mexico and Argentina. How- 
ever, the report states that private ownership of railways 
continued to prevail in all countries of the world up to the 
beginning of the European war. Out of seventy-five na- 
tions and colonies represented in the statistics, forty-two 
had more private than government mileage, while thirty- 
three had more government mileage. Excluding duplica- 
tions due to intercorporate ownership, the report shows 
that the total railroad capitalization of the world in 1913 
was about $56,350,000,000, of which more than $15,000,000,- 
000 is in the United States. These figures show an in- 
crease over 1912 for the world of about $1,840,000,000. 

In the several countries at war—that is, in countries 
where the state insists on a maximum of effort—the march 
in the direction of complete public control, the report says, 
appears to be more rapid than in countries leading a nor- 
mal existence, but the direction is clear in both cases. The 
experience of several of the countries at war is cited and 
it is pointed out that Great Britain took over the railways 
of the United Kingdom under one operating management, 
directly responsible to the government, with a guarantee 
to the owners against confiscation. The railways, while 
privately owned, are now entirely state controlled and the 
report adds that consensus of opinion indicates that the 
British railways, under such control concentrated in the 
hands of a committee of their own managers, have been 
fairly successful in handling the enormous military traffic 
which has been turned over to them. , 

Telephones and telegraphs have also been taken over in 
Great Britain, the report notes, and are being operated 
under the complete and immediate control of the state. 
One of the first acts of the government in France, after the 
outbreak of hostilities, was the assumption on the part of 
the government of complete control of rail transportation. 
All of the principal lines in Italy had been taken over by 
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the government shortly before the war, but when war was 
declared, the complete control of all roads was assumed. 
The committee finds proof of the essential importance of 
unified and efficient control of railways, during times of 
national crises, in the deplorable breakdowns in Russia’s 
railway transportation system during the war. The re- 
port says that it is fairly understood everywhere that the 
railways of Germany, owned by the principal individua] 
states and operated under central government authority 
have formed the backbone of Germany’s military and eco. 
nomic strength during the war. In a less degree the same 
thing is asserted to be true in Austria-Hungary and, while 
there were in Austria, prior to the war, a few important 
privately owned such lines, these have since been taken 
over by the government. 


Other Reports. 

Reports, other than those already mentioned, were made 
on express and other contract carriers by mail, J. Prince 
Webster of Georgia, chairman; safety of railroad opera- 
tion, C. C. McChord, chairman; railroad service, accommo- 
dations and claims, C. B. Garnett, Virginia, chairman; 
grade crossings and trespassing on railroads, James B. 
Walker, New York, first district, chairman; railroad rates, 
A. E. Helm, Kansas, chairman; statistics and accounts of 
railroad companies, Arthur A. Lewis, Washington, chair- 
man; car service and demurrage, Frank H. Funk, Illinois, 
chairman; public utility rates, Thomas W. D. Worthern, 
New Hampshire, chairman. An address on telephone rates 
was made by Guy H. Platt, of Omaha, general conrmercial 


‘ superintendent of the northwestern group of the Bell sys- 


tem. 

Other reports were: Statistics and accounts of public 
utility companies, James O. Carr, second district of New 
York, chairman; capitalization and intercorporate relations, 
Alonzo R. Weed, Massachusetts, chairman; and publication 
of commissions’ decision, L. P. Hale, counsel, second New 
York district, chairman. 

Hall Addresses Convention. 

The co-operation of the railroads with the government 
has made it unnecessary for President Wilson to com- 
mandeer them, Henry C. Hall, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, told the association. He discussed 
the power to handle the railroads, which Congress con- 
ferred in the president. He spoke of the importance of 
keeping the railways at the highest point of efficiency while 
the nation’s war demands upon them are so great. 

He impressed upon the state commissioners the aid they 
can give the government in seeing to’it that the railways 
in their state do not slacken in their present co-operation 
with the government. 

“We can’t go across the seas to fight,” said he. “Some 
of us are too old and some of us are disabled, and there 
are other reasons with many of us. But the fighting line 
will be of little avail unless we who are behind the line 
do our part. We must not be met in the days of the future 
with the reproach that we did not do our part.” 


Address of President Rea. } 
President Rea, in his address at the dinner, said, in part: 


“The failure of the states to take a proper place in 
the regulation of our railroads has given rise to great 
misgivings, and many states have allowed the railroads 
and investors—and I suspect the public—to feel that 
railroad regulation was rather a partisan question than 
a serious business and economic question. I do not desire 
to press this matter too hard. We all have our shortcom- 
ings and you men can fully appreciate the significance of 
what I am saying. 

“We want your co-operation, and co-operation means 
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prompt action and leadership. In this country, when 
action and leadership are not forthcoming in the affairs 
of a corporation or any public body, it must eventually 
go to the scrap heap, and some other corporation or body 
must carry out the national will, but meanwhile the coun- 
try suffers. 

“Here let me say that we are deficient in terminal 
facilities and equipment because of insufficient earnings 
and unduly low rates since 1907, and the country and the 
pusiness man are paying the price of neglect, notwith- 
standing all our efforts to help them. Bricks without 
straw cannot be produced. High costs, high taxes, and 
high wages cannot be paid without sufficient rates. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad faced the war of 1861, with average 
rates of 2% cents per ton-mile, and the war of 1917 with 
average rates of slightly over 6 mills per ton-mile. Yet 
nearly everything that goes into the expense of railroad 
operation costs far more now than it did when the Civil 
War opened. 

“Testifying before the Joint Commission of the States 
of New York and New Jersey, yesterday, on port condi- 
tions in New York harbor, I was obliged to point out the 
results of the unremunerative rates which the railroads 
have been compelled to accept, stating that over $20,- 
000,000 should have been spent on the Pennsylvania’s New 
Jersey yard and terminal facilities, to serve that port 
properly. ; 

“The situation is little different elsewhere. In the city 
of Baltimore, embargoes exist and freight is being un- 
loaded on the streets; the lines of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad should have immediately 
spent upon them over $10,000,000 for additional facilities; 
the northwest system of our lines, between Pittsburgh 
and Chicago—serving the lake ports, and the Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and other great industrial districts—is suffer- 
ing from the limitations of embargoes; all, in my judg- 
ment, because the returns allowed to the Pennsylvania 
system have been entirely inadequate for many years. 

“Another field for co-operation by the state commissions 
lies in aiding to bring about uniformity of state laws, and 
may I suggest the usual conclusion, namely, that nothing 
can be accomplished without adding further bureaus, re- 
ports, statistics, investigations, hearings and detailed 
action by the various public service commissions of our 
forty-eight states. 

“The day is here for the consolidation and unification 
of railroad systems. No less than 2,385 separate railroad 
corporations report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and I hazard the guess that at least 2,300 of them 
could be merged into the bigger systems with vast bene- 
fit to the public and everyone else concerned. 

“There are still, in the Pennsylvania Railroad system, 
about 115 active transportation companies, all necessary, 
as matters now stand, for the conduct of the service. 
I think we will all agree that this is just 114 too many, 
but when we reflect that they represent what were origi- 
nally more than 600 separate incorporated companies, wé 
can feel that some progress is being made in the right 
direction. 

“An interstate or national conception of transportation 
is wholly absent from the statutes of many of our states. 
For instance, prohibitions against the acquisition of so- 
called parallel or competing lines still exist, oblivious of 
the fact that a 10 or 20 mile stretch of intrastate line 
obviously cannot be competitive with a 12,000-mile inter- 
state system running in the same general direction. Nor 
would such prohibitions, in any case, be needful under our 
present system of public regulation, uniform rates and 
stringent laws against discrimination. 


“Even from the federal standpoint there is no longer 
any necessity for the application of the Sherman law to 
the railroads. All possible needs for its restrictions have 
been superseded and made obsolete by our present system 
of almost complete public regulation. We are having con- 
crete proof of this right now, before our eyes, in the work 
Which the railroads’ war board is doing in full co-operation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the other 
federal authorities. Under the spur of the great necessi- 
ties arising out of the needs of the common defense, we 
may be forced to go very far. In order measurably to 
Protect the investment of the public in our railroads, and 
Promptly secure needed transportation, we may be com- 
belled to pool traffic and train service, shift locomotives 


from one line to another, and do many other things, in the 
nation’s interest which are not now recognized by any 
law, but the necessities of war. 

“I wish here to say, most unequivocally, that in my 
judgment, the pooling of traffic by the railroads is essen- 
tial for the public service and should be affirmatively legal- 
ized, not only for the period of the war, but for all time. 
And I desire to add my belief that the restrictions of the 
Sherman law should not apply to the railroads, and that 
mergers and combinations intended to increase efficiency, 
simplify accounting and eliminate the wastes of competi- 
tion, should not only be countenanced but encouraged, 
under public supervision and control. 


“In the matter of railroad valuation, also, we need the 
co-operation of the state. We have a federal valuation law 
that is most difficult to interpret and, if carried out as 
tentatively proposed, will involve enormous cost, while the 
results may be of very doubtful value. Mr. C. A. Prouty, 
the director of valuation, and an experienced railroad regu- 
lator, has recently said that the solicitor of the division of 
valuation holds ‘that the valuation act does not require the 
Commission to find an ultimate value.’ In this Mr. Prouty 
acquiesces, but follows with the personal observation that 
it is ‘his conviction that an ultimate value for rate-making 
purposes should be stated, and that the full benefit of this 
valuation cannot be realized unless this is done.’ 


“Mr. Prouty says that the act was the result of repeated 
recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which he understood provided for a valuation in dollars as 
a whole. Now, if Congress has given us a law which does 
not enact the views of that body, and is not fair to the 
owners of the railroads and the public, why not forthwith 
try to correct the law, after full conference with the fed- 
eral and state commissions and railroad representatives, 
with the results embodied in revised and explicit recom- 
mendations to Congress? Failing to secure agreement, then 
why not recommend the suspension of the work and save 
an enormous expenditure which may have little value? 
Why, in this uncertainty, proceed further with this work, 
now requiring the labor and attention of about fifteen hun- 
dred men on behalf of the government, and about forty-five 
hundred men by the railroads, and costing ultimately over 
$50,000,000? 

“T am one of the few railroad men who believe that fed- 
eral valuation should be pushed to a conclusion, but I wish 
to voice my deep conviction that it should be a real valua- 
tion, based upon a marshaling of facts and data which 
may be used for any purpose in the future. This is my 
individual view, based upon a long experience in valuing 
railroad property for purchase, for leasing, and in cases of 
acquisition by merger or consolidation. 


“Railroad properties are constantly being valued, and are 
being bought, sold and leased on such valuations, and have 
been, frequently, for the last 60 years. It has been possible 
to do this without encountering the tremendous expense, 
complications, difficulties and grave differences that are be- 
ing experienced in the federal valuation, and it will be 
possible to do so again. I believe that to-day we can have 
a real governmental valuation of our railroads, and one 
that will be of real utility, just as soon as we make up 
our minds that practical considerations, and not theory, 
shall govern the procedure.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has postponed until further notice its 
order in case 8083, Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
vs. Santa Fe et al., in so far as the order relates to rates 
for the transportation of brick. 


The Commission has transferred from I. and S. 1000, 
the Louisiana case, to I. and S. 1150, Louisiana case No. 2, 
Leland’s supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. 1163 and supple- 
ment 19 to I. C. C. No. 1099, Sedgman’s supplement 11 to 
I. C. C. No. 79 and supplement 19 to I. C. C. No. 86, Boyd’s 
supplement 5 to I. C. C. No. A-649 and supplement 14 to 
I. C. C. No. A-663 and Fulton’s supplement 9 to I. C. C. No. 
A-143 and supplement 8 to I. C. C. No. A-146, under sus- 
pension in the first-named proceeding. 
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How to Try a Case Before the Commission 


Third of a Series of Articles on This Subject Written for the Traffic World by Edgar Watkins, 
LL.B., Atlanta, Ga., Until Lately an Attorney-Examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Copyrighted) 


Mr. Watkins, the author of these articles,,is the author of 
“Shippers and Carriers of Interstate and Intrastate Freight,’’ 
“The Commerce Court,’ ‘‘The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,”’ “Interstate vs. State Regulation of Railroads,’ ‘‘The 
Right of a Shipper to Obtain a Review of Decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,’’ ‘“‘The Constitutionality of 
the Child Labor Law,”’ etc. 


PRESENTING TESTIMONY. 


Sec. XXVIII. General Character of Testimony Before the 

Commission. 

There is some truth in the witticism which defines a 
traffic witness as “one who argues under oath,” and a 
traffic lawyer as “one who testifies not under oath,” the 
basic truth being that the greater part of the testimony 
presented to the Commission consists of data taken from 
tariffs filed with and reports made to the Commission; 
and these, when presented by a witness, are usually ac- 
companied by the deductions which the witness seeks to 
have made; and, when argument is made by a lawyer, he 
refers to this source of original data and contends that 
certain conclusions should follow therefrom. Testimony 
in courts ordinarily relates to facts within the knowledge 
of witnesses, and the truth of which facts cannot be estab- 
lished except on the presumption of the accuracy of the 
testimony. In such cases, the character, interest, the 
presence or lack of bias, and the intelligence of the wit- 
ness, together with his opportunity to observe and cor- 
rectly to comprehend the facts, must be considered in 
determining what force shall be given the testimony. 
Where a witness presents data taken from existing rec- 
ords, the correctness of his data may be certainly deter- 
mined, making of less importance the personality of the 
witness. When, however, the witness expresses an opin- 
ion based on this data, or draws deductions therefrom, the 
personal equation becomes of importance. The value of 
these opinions, and the opinions of all expert witnesses, 
depends upon the character, fairness, experience and in- 
telligence of the witness. Deductions, to be of value, must 
logically follow from the data. The commissioners and 
those who help reach a conclusion to be embodied in a 
report are usually as competent to form a correct opinion 
or make a logical deduction as the witness, and frequently 
more competent. 

When a case is to be properly tried—that is, briefed and 
argued—the witness should present his data and give his 
opinion, if one is proper, but leave the deductions to be 
made on the briefs or at argument. In cases not to be 
briefed or argued there is some justification for the wit- 
ness to make an argument as he proceeds to present. his 
data. 

In preparing to present a case to the Commission and 
in examining and cross-examining witnesses, counsel 
should not fail to distinguish facts, opinion and deduction. 

There is testimony material to proceedings before the 
Commission which must be presented orally by witnesses 
who detail facts which they have observed, and as to 
these the experience of the trial lawyer in nisi prius courts 
is valuable; practically indispensable. 


Sec. XXIX. Testimony Not Based on Documentary Rec- 
ords. 
While the Commission, because the traffic will not bear 


a reasonable charge, may not make rates thereon legs 
than fair to the carrier, what the traffic will bear is q 
fact to be considered in determining the redaSenalleness 
of rates. So it frequently occurs that shippers present 
testimony seeking to show that their ability to do busi. 
ness is dependent upon obtaining or retaining a particular 
rate. While, as heretofore said, this testimony is materia] 
and has some evidentiary value, my experience has shown 
that such value is slight. If, however, it is intended to 
present such testimony, the full facts should be given, 
A shipper who, having testified that a particular rate will 
destroy all chance of profit in his business, refuses to 
present accurate statistics of cost and profits, cannot ex- 
pect that his testimony will be given any force. In dis- 
cussing this question, Mr. Commissioner McChord, speak- 
ing the opinion of the Commission, said:* 

Testimony as to the effect an increase in rate will have on 
the business of the shippers involved is always relevant, but 
should be established by direct evidence as distinguished from 
opinion testimony. The mere statement of an opinion that a 
certain increase in rates will put shippers out of business is 
not conclusive since this fact can be established by direct 
proof of actual conditions encountered or of instances where 
the increase would have such an effect, or it might be proved 
by a showing of what it costs to produce the commodity 
shipped or the margin of profit on which the operation is 
conducted, and in many other ways. This Commission may 
not require witnesses to testify against their will concerning 
the cost of production of the articles moving in interstate 
commerce. 

In offering testimony relating to the many circumstances 
which are considered in fixing rates, the methods of pro- 
ducing conviction are the same before the Commission as 


before the courts. 


Sec. XXX. Proof of the History of Rates. 

The pertinence of the history of a rate or rate relation- 
ship is unquestioned. This history is generally better 
known to carriers than to shippers, and should be given 
by them; else the presumption may properly be indulged 
that such history would adversely affect their contentions. 

The greater part of this history may be gathered from 
tariffs, correspondence and the minutes of traffic associa- 
tions. When a young rate clerk glibly discusses the his- 
tory of rates and explains why they were made, their 
origin being at a date when he was in pinafores, skepti- 
cism is justified. All relevant facts should be given, and 
parties owe a duty to the Commission, to make the neces- 
sary investigation to enable them to present, and to pre 
sent accurately, such facts.“ 


Sec. XXXI. Tariffs and Reports Filed with the Commis- 
sion. 
An amendment to section 16 of the act contained in the 
act of June 18, 1910, provides:* 


The copies of schedules and classifications and tariffs ol 
rates, fares and charges, and of all contracts, agreements and 
arrangements between common carriers filed with the Commls- 
sion as herein provided, and the statistics, tables and ‘tigures 
contained in the annual or other reports of carriers made to 
the Commission as required under the provisions of this act 
shall be preserved as public records in the custody of the sec- 
retary of the Commission, and shall be received as_ prima 
facia evidence of what they purport to be for the purpose of 
investigations by the Commission and in all judicial proceed- 
ings; and copies of and extracts from any of said sch: jules, 
classifications, tariffs, contracts, agreements, arrangements 0! 
reports, made public records as aforesaid, certified by the see- 
retary, under the Commission’s seal, shall be received in eV!- 
dence with like effect as the originals. 
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The Commission, by amended Rule XIII of its Rules of 
practic, provides in substance that it will take judicial 
notice of the documents described in the above quotation, 
and divects that attention should be called thereto “upon 
hearing, or in briefs or argument.” In practice a certifica- 
tion of the documents filed with the Commission is not 
required in hearings before it, but that there may be a 
“fyll hearing” it is not wise to wait until briefs or argu- 
ment io call attention to the documents which it is desired 
to use.” 


Sec. XXXII. Exhibits. 

The most usual way of calling the attention of the Com- 
mission to statistical data is to reduce the data to tabular 
form. Such tables, called exhibits, are numbered in the 
order of their presentation by each witness. Such ex- 
hibits should be sufficient of themselves to show the 
source of the information thereon contained. Where rates 
are shown, the name of the tariff and the number given 
it by the Commission, and generally the particular page 
and item where the rate may -be found, should appear on 
the exhibit. So of data taken from annual or other re- 
ports of carriers or reports published by the Commission. 
When distances are given it should be stated whether the 
shortest,-the average, the natural or the longest route is 
taken, and the names of the line or lines by which the 
routes apply should appear. When an exhibit is properly 
prepared it is unnecessary to read into the record what 
appears thereon. The witness who drones out figure after 
figure from his exhibit adds nothing to its value and fre- 
quently misreads his own figures. -Generally, about all 
that is necessary is to state that this exhibit compares 
rates, stating what rates, and that it is prepared to show 
that the rates involved are reasonable, too low or too 
high, or discriminatory, as the case may be. Let the argu- 
ment be reserved for the proper time and place. It can 
safely be presumed that the Commission and its exam- 
iners can read and intelligently interpret the usual ex- 
hibits. All the witness should do is to describe the ex- 
hibit sufficiently so that one reading the record can see 
whether or not it is necessary to give study thereto. In 
the fifteen per cent case, 45 I. C. C., 303, counsel for the 
eastern carriers presented the statistics upon which reli- 
ance was had in this manner: 

Mr. Patterson: What is your position? 

Mr. Parmelee: I am Statistician of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Patterson: And you had prepared these exhibits desig- 
nated as Volumes 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics? 

Mr. Parmelee: I did. 

Mr. Patterson: And these exhibits were prepared by you in 
response to information furnished you by the carriers? 

Mr. Parmelee: Yes, sir; they were. 

Mr. Patterson: I desire to offer these in evidence, and will 


= oy stenographer to mark them “Bureau Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, 
and 4.” 


Those exhibits could have received no more careful con- 


sideration had, as is frequently done, hours been spent 
in asking the witness to explain and restate their contents. 


The form of exhibits deserves consideration. Some wit- 
hesses present unbound sheets of paper which may easily 
be lost or disarranged, and some are on very thin paper. 
When possible, exhibits should be on legal size paper and 
all of each particular witness neatly bound. Where larger 
size paper is necessary, the size should be a multiple of 
legal size, and in all cases good paper should be used 
and the type should be clear. 


Of the exhibits which have come under my observation, 
those best presented were printed and bound, and later 
filed as an appendix to the brief.” Printing may not al- 
ways be practicable, but it is possible to present exhibits 
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in such form as to facilitate their use and to guarantee 
their preservation. 


Sec. XXXIII. Reading Testimony Previously Prepared. 

When a witness wishes to present in logical order facts 
taken from designated tariffs, reports or similar docu- 
ments, it may tend to clearness to have his answers writ- 
ten out and read at the hearing. In that case the practice 
is not only unobjectionable, but may be helpful. When 
his testimony is argumentative, the practice of having the 
argument written may be followed, but generally it is 
better to reserve the argument for use in the brief. When, 
however, the witness is testifying to facts, to have his 
answers written out implies a lack of knowledge of such 
facts. The practice obtaining in some sections of the 
country of having testimony presented by reading from 
a previously prepared memorandum should, when the facts 
rest only in the knowledge of a witness, be abandoned. 
Frequently a rate clerk with little experience comes before 
the Commission and reads long answers detailing facts and 
history, these answers probably having been dictated by 
a superior officer. Such a practice indicates, if not an 
actual contempt for the Commission, at least a lack of 
appreciation of its functions, and such testimony gains no 
weight from its recital. If the witness knows facts, he 
can tell them; if he is but stating what others have told 
him or written for him, he should let the one present the 
facts who has the information. 


Sec. XXXIV. Cross-Examination. 

All who have written on the subject of cross-examining 
witnesses advise caution and careful preparation. In the 
trial of cases in courts, more time’is wasted in futile cross- 
examinations than in any other way. This waste is largely 
increased in hearings before the Commission. Men who 
have had no experience as trial lawyers greatly offend in 
this particular. Such seem to think that the value of a 
cross-examination is in direct proportion to its length, 
while the reverse is usually true. 

When exhibits properly prepared are presented, any de- 
fects therein are apparent therefrom, and such defects 
can best be discussed on brief. If the references are in- 
sufficient to show the defects, a very few properly di- 
rected questions will call attention te the deficiencies and 
the cross-questioner need not tiresomely argue out with the 
witness the inferences which may be drawn either from 
what the exhibit contains or from what it does not con- 
tain. I recognize the fact that during a hearing the pre- 
siding commissioner or examiner is forming at least a 
tentative conclusion; and, that such conclusion may not 
be based on erroneous statements, some cross-examination 
is necessary. Here the lawyer will avail himself of his 
experience in the court room as well as of a careful pre- 
liminary study of the case he is trying. If that experience 
is lacking or that study has not been given, no question 
should ever be asked of an adversary witness. Such ex- 
perience and study will enable the lawyer -to ask no ques- 
tions or only such as may help and cannot injure his 
client’s cause. 

It is true that the knowledge of those who are to de- 
termine the case frequently is superior to that of those 
who try the case; and the fact that the Commission rep- 
resents, in a sense, the general public, neutralizes to an 
extent the errors of counsel. But even so, something is 
due the Commission, and when the issue is nearly bal- 
anced, a long, useless, tiresome cross-examination may tip 
the balance against the client of the offender. 





oe Stonega Coke and Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 39 
. C., 523, 549. 
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(44) See Sec. 17 Supra, and Traffic Bureau, Toledo Commerce 
Club vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C., 446, 449, 450. 

(45) Watkins, Ship. & Car., Sec. 415. 

(46) Section 13, Supra. 
: (47 om Mercantile Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 33 
ae + i ; 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION HELPS 
TEXAS 


The State Railroad Commission of Texas, for itself and 
on behalf of the cattle raising industry and the people of 
the state generally, has sent the United States Food Ad- 
ministration an expression of thanks for the assistance 
it rendered in the matter of moving some 1,500 cars of 
live stock from drought-stricken sections of that state to 
other localities where pasturage and water could be ob- 
tained for them. 

An appeal was issued to the Food Administration stating 
that a portion of Texas was undergoing the most severe 
drought in the history of the state for many years, and 
that cattle were dying by the hundreds for lack of food 
and water. Within forty-eight hours from the time the 
appeal reached the Food Administration stock cars were 
moving westward to the stricken districts. 

The worst conditions prevailed along the lines of the 
Texas & Pacific and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient rail- 
roads, and these lines were unable to obtain anywhere in 
the west a sufficient number of stock cars to get the 
cattle out of the country. In an official statement of pre- 
vailing conditions made on behalf of the Orient Railroad, 
a traffic official of that line said: ; 

“We believe we are now handling more hides taken 
from carcasses than we are shipping cattle on hoof.” 

Edward Chambers, head, and F. S. Brooks, assistant 
head, of the transportation division of the Food Admin- 
istration, immediately took charge of the situation and 
obtained cars in the eastern section of the country and 
sent them to the stricken sections. The Pennsylvania, 
Wabash, C., B. & Q. and Missouri Pacific lines furnished 
the first quota of 875 cars, the major portion of which 
came from the Pennsylvania. A second consignment was 
required, of which the Chicago & Northwestern furnished 
300 cars, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 100, and the 
El Paso & Southwestern 150. Some additional cars were 
obtained from other sources. These were divided about 
equally between the territory covered by the Texas & 
Pacific and that tributary to the Orient, and a total of 
about 1,500 cars of the suffering cattle were at once trans- 
ferred to other sections of the country, where pasture 
and grass could be obtained. 

The work of the Food Administration received hearty co- 
operation from the National Car Service Association. 

“The situation was indeed a serious one,” writes the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, in a statement signed by 
all its members, “and menaced not only the cattle raising 
and shipipng industry of this state but the food supply 
of the nation as well. Before the appeal to you a critical 
stage had been reached and it was absolutely necessary 
that assistance be had from outside the state, and we 
are glad you recognized the urgent necessity of our ap- 
peal.”—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC INSTALLS PRINTERS. 

The Southern Pacific has just put in operation between 
Ogden and San Francisco a set of Morkrum printers. The 
Morkrum printer is a device whereby a perforated tape at 
one end of the wire operates a typewriter at the other 
end. Two clerks are required at each end of the wire 
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and messages may be sent and received over the one wire, 
Superintendent of Telegraph E. L. King attended (» the 
installation of the printer, also the establishment of the 
company’s own telegraph office in the union station at 
Ogden, whence all the company’s business to and from 
Ogden, including the inter-change with the Union Pacific, 
is handled. By the installation of the printer, the South- 
ern Pacific is able to release one wire which was formerly 
used to pick up the Union Pacific wire at Ogden, thereby 
giving the company direct communication with Sjarks, 
Imlay, Carlin, Winnemucca, Wells, Montello and other 
important intermediate points. The new circuit is han- 
dling 2,000 messages within a period of about 13 hours 
per day and could handle 25 per cent more if necessary. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles are connected the same 
way. 


EXPIRATION DATE OF EXPORT 
LICENSES 


There has been considerable confusion recently, due to 
the fact that export licenses have expired on or about the 
time the goods covered by such licenses were being deliv- 
ered to the steamers. The steamship companies have re- 
fused to receive the goods because they were not certain 
that the vessel would actually clear before the expiration 
of the license. Consequently there has been congestion 
and delay in the loading of vessels. 

The Exports Administrative Board is extremely anxious 
to avoid this confusion. It has, therefore, ruled with re- 
spect to licenses expiring after Oct. 1, 1917, that such 
licenses will be considered good if the ocean bill of lading 
is dated on or before the expiration date of the license. In 
case there should be any delay in the issuance of the 
ocean bill of lading after the goods have been actually 
delivered to the steamer, the collectors of customs have 
been authorized to consider the date of the dock receipt 
as the governing date, and if this is on or before the date 
of the expiration of the license, the license may be con- 
sidered good. 

The Board later ruled with respect to shipments mare 
on through export bills of lading dated on or after Oct. 
10, 1917, that the date of such through export bill of lading 
shall be the governing date as related to the expiration 
of the export license. 

For example, if a shipment leaves Chicago on a through 
bill of lading to Yokohama, dated Oct. 10, 1917, it shall be 
permitted to go through under an export license which 
expires on or after Oct. 11, 1917, regardless of when the 
goods actually leave the country. This ruling seemed de- 
sirable on account of the great length of time consumed 
at present in the transportation of goods to points of exit. 
—Commerce Reports. 


NEW STATION AT BESSEMER. 

New freight station facilities at Bessemer, Ala., work 
on which was begun in the fall of 1916, have just been 
completed by the Alabama Great Southern Railroad (South- 
ern Railway System) and placed in service. The new sta- 
tion is 33 by 205 feet, with platform 350 feet in length, 
and is provided with ample house and team tracks. The 
building is of reinforced concrete and brick construction 
and is equipped with sanitary plumbing, low-pressure heat- 
ing system, steel windows and freight house doors. The 
floor of the freight house is laid with wood blocks. The 
new station is convenient to the business section of Bes- 
semer, being located between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets. 
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cCTTON BALING AND SHIPPING 
SHORTAGE 


(By Consul General Robert P. Skinner, London, England, in 
F Commerce Reports) 


Since many years American consular officers in Europe 
pave culled attention, at intervals, to the objectionable 
size and density of the American cotton bale, and the 
present writer made a report upon this subject as far 
pack as 15 years ago. At present the demand for an 
American bale of greater density is based upon the very 
urgent need to economize shipping by every possible 
means. In what light the matter is regarded in Great 
Britain will be perceived from an article by William H. 
Taylor in the Textile Recorder of current date. The ur- 
den of Mr. Taylor’s argument is that if American cotton 
were baled to the density of Indian or Chinese cotton 
more than double the quantity of the material could be 
carried in the tonnage now available. Portions of Mr. 
Taylor’s article follow: 


Of all sea-borne commodities passing between American and 
European ports, cotton offers the most promising field for 
economy in freightage requirements. Indeed, there is no other 
bulkk commodity which offers anything like the possibility of 
being squeezed into less compass without injury to itself. In 
order to present the supply problem clearly, we shall deal wth 
steamers of 5,000 tons deadweight capacity, excluding coal 
bunkerage, passengers, crew, and baggage, and, for the pur- 
poses of our figures, we assume a freight ton to be 40 cubic 
feet so that a steamer of 5,000 tons would have a capacity of 
200,000 cubic feet. We shall also assume that it is desired to 
carry 6,000,000 tons of cotton to European ports from America. 
The other factors in the problem, for comparison, are American 
bales compressed to a density of 22 pounds per cubic feet, 
Egyptian to 37 pounds, and Indian and Chinese (which nor- 
mally range between 45 to 60 pounds) to 56 pounds. There- 
fore, 22-pound-denisity American bales would occupy 102 cubic 
feet per ton; Egyptian 37-pound, 60 cubic feet per ton; and 
Indian and Chinese, 40 cubic feet per ton. 

From these figures it will be seen that a 5,000-ton vessel 
could carry 1,960 tons of American cotton, 3,333 tons of Egyp- 
tian, or 5,000 tons of Indian or Chinese cotton. Therefore the 
number of vessels required to carry 6,000,000 tons of cotton 
would be: American, 3,061 vessels; Egyptian, 1,800 vessels; 
Indian or Chinese, 1,200 vessels. The saving effected by carry- 
ing bales of Egyptian density instead of American is thus 
shown to be 1,261 vessels; if carrying Indian or Chinese density 
bales as against American, the saving would be 1,861 vessels. 
In these compilations we have assumed that the vessels each 
make one voyage at full capacity, but if each is capable of 
making twelve round voyages per annum then the number of 
vessels required for the cotton service would be as follows: 
For carrying American 22-pound density bales, 255 vessels; for 
Egyptian 37-pound-density bales, 150 vessels; and for carrying 
Indian and Chinese 56-pound-denisity bales, 100 vessels. In 
> case, therefore, we have a saving of 105 vessels, and in the 
other 155. 


DISMISSED ON TECHNICALITY 

On account of technical insufficiency of the bill of com- 
plaint, Judge Anderson of the federal district court at 
Indianapolis has dismissed the suit of the New York Cen- 
tral, in which that carrier asked for an order restraining 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its 
order requiring engines to be provided with high power 
headlights. The judge held that, while the United States 
was mentioned in the caption of the case, the bill itself 
did not indicate clearly that the suit was to prevent the 
enforcement of an order made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting for the United States. Blackburn 
Esterline, assistant to the attorney-general in charge of 
interstate commerce litigation, made the motion. C. C. 
Pauling, J. B. Cockrum and F. H. Schmidt represented the 
complainant. S. O. Pickens, for the Pennsylvania, October 
9made an argument in support of the bill and against the 
notion to dismiss, without a consideration of the merits. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has postponed its order of April 24 as 
Subsequently modified in case 8793, West Coast Lumber- 
Man’s Association vs. Ahnapee & West et al., until fur- 
ther notice. 

The Commission has issued an order in connection with 
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case 9365, Cairo Board of Trade vs. Big Four et al., order- 
ing defendsnt carriers to maintain and apply on or before 
Dec. 17, 1917, rates for the transportation of grain prod- 
ucts, carload, from Cairo when originating beyond to 
points in Trunk Line and New England territories, which 
rates shall not exceed by more than one cent per 100 
pounds reshipping rates from St. Louis, Mo., to the same 
points of destination. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing case 
7304, City of Memphis et al. vs. Rock Island et al., to 
consider the practices of concentration, compression, re- 
consignment and delivery of cotton at Memphis. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of its 
order in case 9095, Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. et al. 
vs. Cent. R. R. of New Jersey et al., until Dec. 15, 1917. 

Petition filed with the Commission by the Ill. Cent. 
and the C., I. & L. for modification of order of March 12, 
1917, in. case 7761, Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Commerce 
Club et al. vs. Ala. & Vicksburg et al., denied. The Com- 
mission has modified its order of March 12 so as to permit 
the Ill. Cent. and the C., I. & L. to establish rates in 
compliance with findings of the Commission on not less 
than five days’ notice. 


WHAT IS A BOX CAR? 
(By C. H. Hershey in The Tariff, published by The Traffic 
Club of Newark, N. J.) 

A box car belongs to the FOWL family. During the 
spring and summer months it can be found in nearly all 
parts of the country, its favorite haunts being the railway 
tracks, and is easy to capture. _ 

In the autumn, however, like certain other fowls, it 
goes into hibernation or flies to other climes. Scattered 
instances are known where specimens are captured during 
the autumn months. A lasso or a friendly switch crew is 
sometimes used in snaring the box car, but main strength 
is the best weapon. In any case, the hunter must be very 
wary, as any noise, like the fluttering of a waybill, will 
make the quarry disappear. Some railways own large 
flocks of domesticated box cars, but they are carefully 
guarded during the closed season. The wild box car 
when caught and fairly well loaded becomes perfectly sta- 
tionary. The CLOSED SEASON is now on. 


Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 5622. In the matter of rates on coal from points in Wyom- 
ing and Montana to destinations in South Dakota. 

Applications of carriers for rehearing. 

No. a Beall & Co. et al. vs. Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
et al. 

Application by complainant for rehearing. 

No. 8867. D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 

Application for a rehearing or reargument, or both. 

No. 9723, Sub. No. 1. Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. 
Missouri Pacific. 

Against rates, rules and regulations governing the com- 
pression and warehousing of cotton at Monroe, La., as un- 
just, unreasonable and discriminatory. Asks for a cease and 
desist order, reasonable rates and regulations. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 7. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, vs. Southern et al. ; ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 8 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Charleston & Western Carolina et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 9. E. I. Du Pont Powder Co. vs. Southern. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. ~_ Sub. No. 10. E. I. Du Pont Powder Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 11. E. I. Du Pont Powder Co. vs. Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 

in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 
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No. 9752, Sub. No. 12. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Georgia R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 13. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. A , 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 14. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., vs. 
Atlanta & West Point et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 15. EE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Georgia Southern & Florida et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 

in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 
~~ 9752, Sub. No. 16. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Georgia Northern et al. 

"indeat and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from points 
in Georgia to Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 17. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah et al. 

Against a rate of 40 cents on cotton linters from Dublin, 
Ga., to Hopewell, Va., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
the extension of the Virginia cities rate to Hopewell and 
reparation. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 18 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Gainesville & Midland et al. 

Same as foregoing from Monroe, Ga., to Hopewell. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 19. E. I. pe Pont’ de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Wrightsville & Tennille et al. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 20. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. & W. P. et al. 

Same as foregoing with reference to shipments from East 
Point to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 21. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 

Central of Georgia. 

Against a rate of 38 cents from Albany, Ga., 
Same prayer. 

No. 9752, Sub. No: 22. KE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia et al. 

Cotton from Macon to Hopewell on a 38-cent rate. 
prayer. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 23. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
S. A. L. et al. 

Against a rate of 49 cents from 
Same prayer. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 24. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. ©. Tn GB Gh. 

Against combination rates from Columbia, S. C., 
well. Same prayer. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 25. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Georgia R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of 49 cents from Atlanta to Hopewell. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 26. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
S. A. L. et al. 

Against a rate of 34 cents from Columbia to Hopewell. 

Same prayer. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 27. E. 
Southern et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Athens, Ga., to Hopewell. 
Same prayer. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 28. 
Southern et al. 
Same from Columbus, Ga. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 29. E. I. 
S. A. L. et al. 
Same from Columbus, Ga. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 30. E. I. 
Southern et al. 
Same from Columbia, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 31. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Georgia & Florida et al. 
Against a rate of 36 cents from Augusta to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 32. FE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Charleston & Western Carolina. 
Against a rate of 36 cents. 
No. 5752, Sub. No. 33. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Against a rate of 33 Cc. to Hope- 
well. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 34. FE. I. 
Norfolk Southern et al. 
Against a rate of 35 cents from Charlotte to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 35. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Selma, Ala., to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 36. FE. I. Du Pont de Nemours &o Co. vs. 
Western of Alabama.et al. 
Same. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 37. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
L. & N. et al. 
Same as preceding. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 38. E. 
Central of Georgia et al. 
Against a rate of 47 cents from Newman to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 39. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. & W. P. et al. 
Against a rate of 47 cents from Newman to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 40. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Cent. of Ga. et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Montgomery to Hopewell. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 41. FE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. & W. P. et al. 
Against a rate of 47 cents from Newman. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 42. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Western of Alabama. 
Against a rate of 45 cents from Montgomery. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 43. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Western of Alabama. 
Against a rate of 45 cents from Montgomery. 


to Hopewell. 


Same 


Atlanta to Hopewell. 


to Hope- 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


cents from Charlotte, N. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
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No. 9752, Sub. No. 44. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & .‘o. 


Southern et al. 


Vol. XX, No, 


Against a rate of 52 cents from Lavonia, Ga., to Hi ewell, 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 45. E. 
M. D. & S. et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Dublin. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 46. 
Wrightsville & Tennille et al. - 
Against a rate of 45 cents from Dublin. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 47. E. 
Wrightsville & Tennille et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Dublin. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 48. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & ‘0, 


& mB & A. ot. al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Cordele, Ga. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 49. 
A. in ah. 
Against various combination rates from S. C. points 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 50. FE. 
Southern et al. 
Against a rate of 51 cents from Sheffield. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 51. 
G. S. W. & Gulf et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Cordele. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 52. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
mington, vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla. et al. 


Unreasonable rates on cotton linters from Cordele, Ga., 


Hopewell, Va. Asks for reparation. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 53. E. 
Southern et al. 


Same as to cotton from Kershaw, S. C. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 54. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (Co. 


Sg. A. i. oe al. 
Same as to cotton from Hartsville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 55. 
Charleston & Western Carolina et al. 
Same as to cotton from Greenville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 56. 
a. ©. ba ot al. 
Same as to cotton from Timmonsville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 57. 
Central of Georgia et al. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Hurtsboro, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 58. 
Southern. 
Against a rate of 49 cents from Greenville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 59. E. 
Ae &. Tn. OE al. 
Same as to cotton from Marion, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 60. E. 
; i, L. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Ozark, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 61. E. 
Central of Georgia et al. 
Same as to cotton from Ozark, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 62. E. 
Lancaster & Chester et al. 
Same as to cotton from Lancaster, 
No. 9572, Sub. No. 63. 
Ss. A. L. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Bishopville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 64. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Union, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 65. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from St. Matthews, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 66. 
Union & Glenn Springs et al. 
Same as to cotton from Union, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 68 E. 
A. ©. es Ot ak. 
Same as to cotton from Dothen, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 69. 
A © ta o al. 
Same as to cotton from Bishopville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 69. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Spartanburg, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 70. 
Charleston West. Caro. 
Same as to cotton from Spartanburg, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 71. 
Central of Georgia. 
Same as to cotton from Dothen, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 72. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Dothen, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 73. FE. I. 
. * i. L. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Dothen, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 74. 
S. A. L. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Camden, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 75. 
Northwestern of S. C. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Camden, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 76. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Camden, S. C. 


S.C. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 77. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Abbeville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 78. 
Bennettsville & Cheraw et al. 
Same as to cotton from Bennettsville, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 79. 
A. ©. La. ot ak 
Same as to cotton from Dothen, Ala. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 80. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


BS. A. ix Ot. al, 
Same as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & i'o, 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (‘‘o, 


I. Du Pont ‘de Nemours & .'o. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & ‘‘o, 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & (‘o, 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & ov. 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & (Co. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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VS. 


vs. 


vs. 


vs. 
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Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


vs. 


VS. 
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Vs. 
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No. 9752, Sub. No. 81. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


Southern et al. ; : 
Sare as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 82. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


A. B. & A. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 


No. 975°. Sub. No. 83. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


A. B. & A. et al. Gla 
Same as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 


No. 9752. Sub. No. 84 IE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


A. B. & A. et al. . : 
Same as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 85. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


- N. et al. 
= ne as to cotton from Birmingham, Ala. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 86. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Charleston, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. wr 87. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Cc. L. et a 
“oe as to cotton from Charleston, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. — 88. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ss. A. L. et a 
Same as to cotton from Charleston, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. — 89. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
SA. is Oe 
co as to cotton from Darlington, S. C. 
No. = Sub. ~ 90. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
AC. Ll. 68 
ena as to cotton from Darlington, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. a 91. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
So A. L. 6f-Ri 
Same as to cotton from Wilmington, N. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. aoa 92. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
CC. Le CS 
Same as to cotton from Wilmington, N. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 93. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Orangeburg Ry. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Orangeburg, S. C. 
* 9752, Sub. ne 94. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. L. et a 
oe as to cotton from Greenwood, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 95. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Chester, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 96. E. L Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A.C. L. et al. 
Same as to cotton from Orangeburg, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 97. FE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Orangeburg, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 98 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 
Same as to cotton from Greenwood, S. C. 
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No. 9752, Sub. No. 99. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
S. A. L. et al. 


Same as to cotton from Sumter, S. C. 


/. 9752, Sub. No. 100. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Cc. a et al. 


— as to cotton from Dillon, S. C. 
No. 9752, Sub. No. 101. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
S.A. a. et al, 
* Same as to cotton from Dillon, S. C. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 102. E. I. Du ‘Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 


Same as to cotton from page, a. &. 
ae 9752, Sub. No. 103. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Cc. i. et al. 
“—2 as to cotton from Sumter, S. C. 


No. 9752, Sub. No. 104. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 


Same as to cotton from Ridge Spring, S. C. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 105. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Lancaster & Chester et al. 

Same as to cotton from Lancaster, S. C. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 106. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Atlanta & West Point et al. 

Same as to cotton from East Point, Ga. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 107. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia et al. 

Same as to cotton from Savannah, Ga. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 108. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Southern et al. 

Same as to cotton from Savannah, Ga. 

No. 97! Sub. No. 109. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
A. < * et al. 

Same as to cotton from Albany, Ga. 

No. 9752, Sub. No. 110. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
S. A. kx et.al. 

Same as to cotton from Savannah, Ga. 

No. 9863. Pike County Coal Co. et al., Indianapolis, vs. Evans- 
ville & Indianapolis et al. 

Against a cancellation of the rate of $1.14 per ton from 
Princeton, Ind., district to Chicago, on coal, established 
under the increases allowed by the I. C. C. and the establish- 
ment in place thereof of a combination of locals which are 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just and reasonable 
through rate and reparation. 

No. 9864, Barteldes Sced Co. et al., Lawrence, Kan., and else- 
where, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on Soudan grass seed, C. L., 
from points on the Pan Handle and Santa Fe to destinations 
in Kansas and elsewhere. Ask just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 9866. Stein & Co., Atlanta, vs. A. B. & A. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 66 cents on scrap copper 
from Atlanta to Perth Amboy. Ask for the application of a 
rate of 40 cents on a 30,000 pound minimum and reparation. 





Docket of the: Commission 





Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 22—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Fiening: 
Doorman -Power Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
eta 
October 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner er: 
9811—Hercules Powder Co. vs. C. G. W. . Co. et al. 
9776—John P. Wilson vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9778—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y. P. & N. 
R. Co. et al. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—ExXaminer Money: 
9424—The Dow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette Co. et al. 
9739—Larkin Co. et al. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 956—Live stock =. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
umberland Valley R. R. Co. vs. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. et al. 
October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
|. & S. 1106—Iron and steel fabrication. 


October 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
%16—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


October 24—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & M. V. 
8866—Natchez Chamber. of Commerce vs. Tosge & M. V. 

‘ 860—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. é&é 6. vv. 

a atchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. Ta T. Ry. Co. 
et a 


. & S. 1060—Tidewater demurrage. 


October 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
The Grain & Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. Pa. Co. 


973g i E. Crow and T. B. Palmer, receivers of United 
0 Lumber Co., vs. Ursina & North Fork Ry. Co. et al. 
ctober 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner C. F. Staples: 
ogaluation No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 

ober 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9293—Michigan Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 

et jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Michigan Central 

a 


7806—Marshall Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 
ae 4 rand Rapids Assn. of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al 
ey oe Spammer of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
0. et al. 
9160—The Cadillac Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 
9208—Petoskey Business Men’s Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
And the following fourth section applications involving 
class and commodity ratés between Menominee, Mich., 
Marinette, Kewaunee and Manitowoc, Wis., and New York 
City and the Atlantic seaboard cities and other points in 
te Line territory: Aps. a i771—Boston & Maine R. 
; 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R.; 1561—Norfolk & Western 
By 1563, 1572—B. & O. Ry.; ign C. McCain; 1787—Erie 
R. R.; 2060—J. S. Tucker; 3596—Boston & Albany ; a 
3799—Grand Trunk R. R. System; 4286—Michigan Central 
R. R.; 4460—Grand Trunk Ry. System; 4986—Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. 
October 26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al.; also following fourth section applications involving 
charges on press cloth from Houston and Houston Heights, 
Tex., to points east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio rivers: 601—New Orleans & N. E. R. R. Co. et al.; 
542—Alabama G. S. R. R. Co.; 1024—Atlanta & W. P. R. R. 
Co.; 972—Atlanta, B. & A. Ry. Co.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co.; 1546—Augusta Southern R. R. Co.; ee 
wn, S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 2659—Birmingham & A. R. R. 
Co.; 60—Carolina & N. W. Ry. Co.; 1478—Carolina, C. & O. 
Ry. Co.; 1479 Carolina, C. & O. Ry. Co. of S. C.; 1530— 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co.; 117—Gainesville Midland Ry. 
Co.; 221—Georgia es Ry. Co.; 3918—Georgia R. R. 
Sg 2029—Georgia, S . & F. Ry. Co.; 4048—Georgia S. W. 
Co.; 484—Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co.; 2045—MIllinois Central 
E 7 Co.; 1951—Kansas City Southern Ry. Co.; 1952— 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 782 Macon, D. & S. R. R. 
Ca.3  -Eiwy ee Central R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & 
Ohio R. Co.; 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. 8S. Co.; 
ise Nashville, Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al; eg >= 
leans G. N. R. R. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, M. & C 
Co.; 792—New Orleans, T. & M. Ry. ‘Co.: 1h61-"Nogtotic x 
Western Ry. Co.; 1074—Norfolk Southern Ry. Co.; 1537— 
Northern agehenee ag Co.; 794—Orange & N. W. R. R. 


798—Paris, & G. . R. Co.; 799—St. Louis-& F. R. z Co. ; 
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October 26—Deadwood, S. 


October 29—Washington, 


October 29—Montgomery, 


4218, 4219, 4220—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 796—St. 
Louis, S. F. & Tex. Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co.; 5 
4964—-St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. of Texas; 3931—Savannah & 
Statesboro Ry. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 1548— 
Southern Ry. Co.; 2222—Southern Ry: Co. in Mississippi; 
640—Chattanooga Southern R. . Co.; 102i1—Western Ry. of 
Alabama; 2043—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co.; 628—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 789—Georgia & Florida Fd Co. 

9398—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 
also the following fourth section a involving rates 
on press cloth, C. L. and L. C. from Houston Heights, 
Tex., to points in Western Trunk yee m2 ea Freight 
Association territories: 458—N. C. & St. ; 488—Mor- 
gan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; sa Ale. eo " Sou. _~ a 
Co.; 601—A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; 628—F. A. Leland, agent; 
792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 
794—-Orange & Nor. West. R. R. Co.; 796—St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Tex. Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Gt. Nor. R. R. OR H 
799—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.; 1065—Louisville 
& St. L. Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—B. & O. R. R. Co.; ison 
Erie R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Sop. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & 
N. R. R. Co.; 2019—Buffalo, R & P. Ry. Co.; 2045—Ill. Cent. 

. R. Co.; 2188—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2188—7. & N. W. 
Ry. Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3239—C. & ©. I. R. R. 
Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220— 
Mo. Pac. et al.; 4297—New Orleans Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 
4327—C. St. P. M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4944—St. L. S. W. Ry. 
Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago * he Co.; 4864— 
St. Louis S. W. Ry. of Tex.; 4966—C. & O. > Ce. 

a a Traffic and Transportation phn “vs. Southern 

. Pacific Co 

9408 and 9434—Portland Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
tion vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


October 26—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9751—The Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


D.—Examiner Fleming: 
9593—.Joseph Savage vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9705—Black Hills Brewing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 27—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Hillyer: 

9589—The National Malleable Casting Co. 
Co. et al. 

9768—Morris & Co. vs: St. L.-S. R. Co. et al. 


6739—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Bo. et al. 
6739, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


vs. Pitts. & L. E. 


October 27—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Money: 


0742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section applications: 
458—N. C. & St. and West. & Atlantic; 542—Alabama Great 
Sou.; 601—N. O. & N. E. et al.; 603--Old Dominion S. S. 
Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston and Maine; 703—A. C. L.; 769— 
M. & N., pea coal; 782—Macon, Dubin & Savannah; 799— 
St. Louis & San Francisco; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021—Western 
of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.: 1074—Norf. Sou.; 1481—N. Y. N. 
H. & H.; 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1561—Norf. & West.; 1563—B. 
& O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 16183—A. D. Hall; 1625—C. C. McCain; 
1952—L. & N.; 2060—J. F. Tucker; 2173—Ocean S. S. Co. of 
Savannah; 2193—W. P. Emerson; 2559—A. P. & S. F.; 3596 
—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Cent.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Mo. Pac. & 
I. M.; 4297—N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C. 

9399—F'armers’ Elevator Co. of Vermillion vs. C. M. & St. P. 


Ry. Co.; 
9399, Sub. No. 1—Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. C. M. & St. Pe 


Ry. Co. 
9413—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton vs. C. M. & St. P. 


Ry. Co. 
9413, Sub, No. 1—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Howard vs. C. M. 


—- og No. 2—Farmers’ Grain eo Cc. Sa mM. FP. 
y. 

October 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Thurtell: 

9803—Ewing B. Swaney vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
9796—Diamond Coal & Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mackley: 


9752—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Macon, Dub- 
lin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. No. 2—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. No. 3—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Georgia 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9752, Suv. No. 4—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. No. 5—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Georgia 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9752, Sub. No. 6—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. C. 
he &  E. Oe. Ot al. 

9759—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et al. vs. P. & 
R. Ry. Co. et al. 

9759, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et al. 
vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 

D. C.—Examiner La Roe: 

9 @~ epmeateni Milling Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
o. et al 


October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of South Carolina vs. C. C. 
Cc. & O. Ry. et al. 

9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 

9310—Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Co. vs. 
: & & Co. eo al. 

9370—Charles Schaefer & Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 

Ala.—Examiner McGehee: 


9560—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
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October 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bartel: 
=" 7 City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. 1. Ry 
‘o. et al. <i 
1. & S. Docket 889—Minimum weights on grain and flo . 
1. & S. 972—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. °), 
|. & S. 1037—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. ). 
(. & S. 1052—Grain products, minimum weights. 
1. & S. 555—Rate increases in Western Classification 
tory, which relates to minimum carload weights on 
state shipments of grain. 


October 30—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Money: 
a A. Smith Cotton Product Co. vs. L. & N. R. °t. Co, 
et a 
9780—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co 
9623—A. A. Smith vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. ; 


October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
0484—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. Boston & Maine R. y ax et al. 
7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. . Co. 


October 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
9793—-George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers, 
Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. > et al. 
9761—George C. Holt and Benjamin Odell as receivers of 
Etna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. abash 1 Ry. Co. et al. 
9772—Andrew C. Martin vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 

7“ hay No. 1—Koester & Wieners vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 

e778, a % No. 2—J. & G. H. & 

ove, Sub. fg 2—J. & G. H. & 
NY. XN. B. & H.R. BR 
October 31—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

oe Coetinantat Coal Corporation vs. L. 
et al. 

9349—Bryder Horse Shoe Co. vs. Lehigh 
BR. BR. Co. et al 

November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

l. & S. 1125—Eastern commodity case and the following 15th 
section applications: 203, 204, 205—E. Morris, agent; 12-- 
West i ey Ry. Co.; 13—Boston & Albany R. R.; 62— 
mM; z. : = . Cos 66—Maine Central R. R. Co.; 75—D. L. 
& W. RR. Co:: 548—Lehigh & & H. R. Ry. Co. 


November a eal at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1016—Southwestern class case. 
November 2—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
9678—Syracuse a a of Commerce, for the Will & Baumer 
co, va. . 1. R. R. Co. et al. 

9618—Merrell- At Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

i Fane Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

November 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9645—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. G. W. R. 
1. & S. 1041—Live stock from Nashvilie, Tenn. 
1. & S. 1011—Switching absorptions. 

1. & S. 1071—Twin Cities switching. 


November 2—Toledo, O.—Examiner Thurtell: 
|. & S. 1110—Toledo switching absorption. 


November 2—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Money: 
9625—A. J. Nye vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


wie ew 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

. & S. 837—Rice from Texas and Louisiank (No. 2). 
& S. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Ia. 

: & S. 1075—Crushed rock from Pixleys, Mo. 

9515—Arkansas Rice Shippers’ Traffic Bureau vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. And the following 4th section applications 
involving charges on clean rice and rice products, all rail 
and rail and water from points in Arkansas to points in 
Trunk Line, New England Freight Assn., C. F. A., West- 
ern Trunk Lines and Oklahoma territories: 637 and 1618— 
F. A. Leland, agent; 1867—W. A. Hosmer, agent; 2194—W. 
P. Emerson, agent; 2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 1951— 
K. C. S. Ry. Co.;: 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.: 
4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. et al.; 2138—M. & O. R. R. 
Co.; 488—Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 458&—N. C. & 
St. L. Ry.; 799—St. L. & S. F. a? Co.; 4865 and 4944—St. 
L. S. W. Ry..Co.; 4964—St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. of Texas. 


November 3—Green Bay, Wis. Pe Seiden. Hilyer: 
9774—Green Bay Specialty Co. vs. New York & Long Branch 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 5—Huntington, W. Va. —Examiner La Roe: 
* 9784—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9749—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 5—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9578—American Carbolite Sales Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. 
November 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Money: 
9767—Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. 
Ry Co. et al. 
9737—Lyor. Cypress Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 5—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9804—Hall-Simmerman Coal Co. et al. vs. P. C. Cc. & St. L 
Ry. Co. et al. 


November 6—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Mackley: 
9801—Loveland & Hinyan Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 


November 6—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


November 7—-La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9792—J. I. Lamb Co. vs. C._M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a ao ae Board of Trade vs. Santa Fe et al. 
. & S. 668—Illinois grain. 
& S. 751—Grain from Illinois stations via Peoria ke 
§210-"In the matter of rates on iron ore in carloads. from m Lal 
Erie ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and 'ennsy 
vania. 
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oungstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. L. S. & M. S. 
Ry. ~o. et al. 


6026—"vheeling Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
6027—| ittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
By ‘s may be submitted on or before October 31. 


Novemb:r 7—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Money: 


9723— Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 7—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner La Roe: 
9517—hio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
. ct al. . 
eeate-Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. «t al. 


mber 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Nozso—Niate of Maryland et al. vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & At- 
tic Ry. Co. et_al. 
§e92——Tsirdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsyvlania R. R. Co. et al. 
9373—leveland Provision Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
9383—N ational Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: a 
1. & S. Docket No. 1122—Machinery to Phillipsburg, N. J. 
|. & S. 1133—Car float service, New York harbor. 


November 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
1. & S. 1118—Live stock loading and unloading charges. : 
1. & S. 196—Advances on coal within Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 
November 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1109—St. Louis switching. 
November 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9169—National Live Stock Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
9169, Sub. No. 1—Cudahy Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
November 9—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
483—A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. 
November 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1113—Grain to Mississippi Valley points. 
November 9—Texarkana, Ark.—Examiner Money: 
9687—Columbia Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. W. R. R. Co. 
November 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9259—National Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Sou. 
November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
9781—Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9782—Swift & Co. vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 10—Newport, Ark.—Examiner Money: 
9763—Batesville Excelsior Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 10—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Hillyer: 
$597—M. W. Cardwell vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1119—Illinois-Arkansas grain. 
November 12—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Mackley: 
9770—Geo. H. Hormell & Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9736—Montgomery Ward & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9740—Neola Elevator Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. et al.- 
9791—Leekman Lumber Co. vs. S. W. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 12—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Money: 
|. & S. 1107—Reconsignment Case No. 2 
November 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Disque: 
|. & S. 1111—Anthracite coal. 


November 13—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Mackley: 

9795—National Petroleum Products Co., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 13—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Money: 

* 9769—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. KR. & S.S. 
Co. et al. 

9746—Cincinnati Grain and Hay Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. 
Co. et al. 


et al. 


et al. 


et al. 









WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mil. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, wit sccurate lists of pects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information >>- Mail Daveldaing, Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national ma:*ing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Acto Owners Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference bcsk. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 1621 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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November 13—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner La Roe: 
ai 9" egaeriat matinee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE.- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion-and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED by competent traffic man. Age thirty- 
two and married. Twelve years’ railroad experience. Under- 
stand tariffs, claims, Commission’s rules, and thoroughly quali- 
fied to fill any traffic position. Will accept favorable railroad, 
steamship or industrial offer that promises opportunity in 
larger field. Address S. A. 21, care Traftic World, Chicago. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER—Accountant, gentleman, 37, married, 
desires position with a growing industrial concern; qualified to 
act in this double capacity until traffic management requires 
entire time. Address N. Y., care Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN, with ten years’ railway and six years’ com- 
mercial experience, desires position. Clean record. Salary 
about eighteen hundred. Now employed. Box 338, Traftic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER of interstate railroad desires change. 
Well equipped by training and experience to handle traffic of 
railroad or industrial concern in southern and central states. 
Asks personal conference. A 112, care Traffic World, Chicago. 

MANAGER—Competent “Short Line’ manager. Capable of 
taking charge, wishes to locate with a progressive ‘Short 
Line.”’ Location immaterial; thoroughly conversant with 
“Short Line” methods, organization and accounting. Address 
Manager, care Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Traffic Manager, now employed, desires connec- 
tion with another road or industry; experienced, energetic, and 
= give satisfaction. Address D. C. P., care Traftic World, 

icago. * - 


WANTED—Position as traftic manager, by married man, 31 
years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- 
iar — all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic orld, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—POSITION by man with ten years’ experience in 
rates, claims and general traffic matters. Good correspondent 
and rapid operator of typewriter. Al references. 
Eighty, Traftic World, Chicago. 


TRANSIT TRAFFIC MAN—A man thoroughly up to date on 
all transit privileges, milling in transit, storage, fabrication, 
concentration, refining and all traffic subject to I. C. C. rulings 
is open for a position with a going company. A thorough 
traffic man, familiar with all territories, reshipping rates and 
basing points throughout the country. <A. Y. 61, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ObDject: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. H. Chandler ........-sccccsccccccccccsscseceees Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 














Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell ......-.eeceseecccscsececeesee SeCretary-Treasgurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey ...ccceccccccccccccssccscecceces Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 








MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Steriing and Rock Falls, Jil. 


A. Ni. BraObordd 2 ncccccccccccccscccccccccecceseccccccsce cd TORGGME 
WR TN 6.6656. 6 650 6.0.6:0:00.0006.000056000600000enne00 TO 
W, J. BUrIigh .ccccecccccscccscsccesceccescccs OOCre -Treasurer 
WH. Ti TAME 60 0:06.0:066 00006006 ccvccescasncesentesed c f"anager 


AH corr ndence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 
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This Sresteny of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
ents of some of the livest and most p essive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. 
from our readers and can help you you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficilties 

for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
ogre ior HOUSES 0 A SPeeet Ty. 

Two W. ON TRACK. 


The only PIREPROO F storage in El Paso. 
Gut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-533 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses tracks of et 
roads. The. only two Areproot warehouses on the river 


feat. Lowest ce rates in the city. Twelve pos 
for delivery. a Weite for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES GONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Tfesentasenen, ond Torwarens ge peawage and 
eavy a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 

est a EL in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


IGRKCAND: CALI FORNIA SACRAMENTO 


1325 Thirteenthst 


| POOL CAR SERVICE 


L. Rates | 


‘LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @) | 


perating |I7 Warehouses and 8) 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
638 The Rookery Buliding 


Veaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributi ons in North and South Carolina, 
a a Distribu General Merchandise Warehouse, 
ten es Ree —- North and South Carolina Distributors 
use Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 

eer You S e 4 Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 

quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
a afl seeds assembled and shipped in car wr at reduced 

Cars set to our warehouses without c 
GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Bui kage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q 8ts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“= Oe 
SY. JOSEPH - - MoO. 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Exxcellent —— for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 

2 ee the city at very reasonable prices. 
rs for ren’ 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contracters, transfer aaé 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded an 
free warehou=<e, 
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John R. Walker 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Blde.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_—_- 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 

References Furnished. 

Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


‘SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Practices before 





I:terstate Commerce and Public 


Utility and Public Service Commissions. 

Former Chief Justice of Alabama. Special Counsel 
for Alabama in litigation in Federal Court with 
five railroad companies involving freight and pas- 


senger rates (1907-1914). 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Claude W. Owen 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


Utilities 
Murphy Building, East St. Louis, III. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
- 


Author of “‘INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Union Trust Building Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Building, 
Chicago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Practice before U. S. Supreme Court, U. S. Court 
of Claims, D. C. Court of Appeals, D. C. Supreme 
Court, Va. and Md. Courts, Executive Departments, 
Congressional Committees, Federal Reserve Board, 


Federal Trade Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Cable ‘‘Rayhud.’’ 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Building. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary 





BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





EDWARD E. McCALL 


Counsel 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 





SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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Advanced rate applications—A joint embargo agency 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 
The fifteen per cent increases—A new Commission procedure— 
New transportation law—Fitting the rate to the service—Sub- 
commissions hearing arguments 863 
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A Comparative Refrigeration Test 


A. B. C. System vs. End Ice Bunker Type 


A refrigerator car—an old car—equipped with the A. B. C. System of Transit Refrig- 
eration, was recently loaded with apples at Wenatchee, Washington. It was loaded with 
210 boxes in excess of the standard load. It carried 840 boxes as against 630 boxes 
carried in the ordinary end ice bunker type of car. It was the biggest load of apples ever 
hauled out of Wenatchee under refrigeration. It was billed at 41,850 pounds. 


Car was iced September 24, and waited two days for a load to be secured. It was 
loaded September 26 and was in transit until October 8, when it reached Chicago. On 
arrival in Chicago its air temperature was 42° and the temperature of the fruit was 42° 
at the hour of unloading—some eight hours after arrival. 


467 boxes of the cargo were Winter Banana Apples, and the rest were Jonathans 
They arrived in perfect condition without showing any ripening effects. Temperature of 
the fruit at loading was 70°. Outside temperature 72°. 


From September 24 to October 8, inclusive, the car required 11,700 pounds of ice, and 
at the time of unloading it contained enough ice and brine to have carried it to New 
York without change of temperature. The temperature of the brine at the time of unloading 
was 27°, thus showing a 3% solution. 


Loaded at the same time and place with the A. B. C. Car was one with end ice bunkers 
of the standard patented type. This car came through under a comparative test with the 
A. B. C. car as did a center ice bunker type. The end ice bunker type carried a standard 
load of 630 boxes of apples and they weighed 31,185 pounds. The A. B. C. Car carried 
33144% more load. 


° 

The end ice bunker type car required 22,950 pounds of ice from Wenatchee to St. Paul 

Minn. Its lowest temperature was 42° in the center at the top of the load. There was the 

usual fluctuation of temperature due to outside influences. The highest outside temperature 
encountered enroute was 78°. 


The A. B. C. Car showed a saving of 62.02% in ice per pound of load refrigerated’ 
over the end ice bunker type car into St. Paul, where the comparison ended, but the 
A. B. C. Car came on into Chicago without additional ice, while the other car would 
have required at least one additional icing after leaving St. Paul. 


The A. B. C. Car Showed excess earnings (plus saving on refrigeration charges) over 
the end ice bunker car of $130.37—41.77% increase in earning capacity. The A. B. C. Car 
had ample room and refrigeration for 70 more boxes than it carried which would have raised 
its earnings in excess of the other car to $165.37—an increase in earning capacity of 53%! 


Write for a copy of the chart and other significant facts. 


Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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LIVERPOOL 


Going Over? 





Our London and Paris offices are ready to 
be of service to you. As at home, you can 
cash your travelers checks or buy them, send 
or receive money by money order, telegraph 
or cable; ship or receive packages. 





You can cash your Army or Navy checks or 
deposit them and open an account in your 
name. 


Wells Fargo Will Be Happy To Serve You 


Wells Fargo & Company 
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